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Literature. 


AN EVENING VOICE. 
BY RALPH A. BENSON. 


O’er mellow wood and mournful stream 
The shades of evening poise and fall, 
The distant echoes dimly call, 

Like voices in a dream. 


The spirit of the dying Cay 
Stirs with soft wave the gleamy grass , 
Each flow’ret hears the spirit pass, 
And what its whispers eay : 


“ Take, darlings, take my farewell kins; 
Another bappy day will shine, 
With morning smile as bright as mine,— 
With evening bush’d as thia. 


“ Bat will it make you fade more fast, 
Or ery our bloom, or dim your glow, 
To feel that one who loved you so 
Is buried in the past ?” 


The eun sinks down beneath the hill, 
From peak to peak, from bole to bole, 
Dies out the golden auréole, 

And night comes grey and cbili— 


Beckoning the gentle spirit on, 
Eada wg spirit doom’d to die: 
Heedlees the drowsy flow’rete lie 

Of the sweet presence gone. 


O, fond bearts lost with passing pain ! 
O, elighted smiles that once were ours ! 
O, loved, that in our happiest hours 
May never share again. 


ee 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
CHAPTER I—THE HOUSE 

If you have ever travelkd from Leatbam to Norworthb, in the County 
of ——— shire, by the last remaining coach of the district (for the railway 
has not yet touched this part), you must have noticed as you crossed the 
little heath about seven miles from Leatham (where the furze seems to 
be never tired of blossoming) a double row of black, seed yews, on the 
right of the road, and which guide the eye through a kind of avenue be- 
tween them to a pair of iron gates on the border of the heath. Over 
those gates in every direction, while ascending to a great 
height, one of the finest and most striking of our forest trees, the purple 
beech ; and through its very centre stream forth, and droop gracefully 
over the gates, touching the very heads of the passers-by, the green 


tresses cf a laburnum ; beautiful even now, when ite flowers have passed 
through its contrast in colour and form its gigantic neighbour and 


The gates are open as usual ; and we need not wonder at that when 
we perocive the place they are supposed to guard. It is a wide and 
g lane, a scene of tangled beauty and laxuriance. Self-sown 
eet ,—for what band would have so oddly, or could have so feli- 
tourly, spared them ’—grow all along the way ; crab-apple, silver- 
coated birches, and mountain ashes, 
leaving, it is tiue, a tolerably clear and unbrok m 
for carriages, and the ground is there firm and even. But at the sides, 
which aseume occasionally almost the aspect of little bits from a dark 
cathedral aisle, the ground swells and sinks, narrows and widens, in the 
most pleasantly careless fashion, with little knolls studding it at inter- 
vals; and you cannot walk without the fear of crushing at each step 
some wild flower, eo thickly is the soil enamelled with bloom. But it is 
the banks that are the glory of this lane, rising so higb, and exhibiting 
such a continual change. In some a] there are tall slender trees, the 
roots of which come out over your , knotted picturerquely against 
the red soil. The banks are, indeed, a ect wilderness of tree and 
braneb, and leaf and flower, and wild fruit. Here you see a path 
abruptly mountiog, which will take you into the thickest parts, and ruo 
along through the green covert, quite out of sight of the lane—or, in- 
deed, for that matter, of everything else ; and there you will find it as 
suddenly and capriciously descend, as though the only object had been 
to aid the hunters for birds’ nests, or the sloe or een garces Tontey cbil- 
dren, or, perhaps, simply to hint to the thoughtless wayferer—“ Come 
gee what a little world there is up here, quite away from your own 
world below!’ 

Bat we soon come to a cross-barred , just where the lane narrows, 
and the high banks draw near to other ; and through that gate, 
and an avenue of chesnuts beyond, we get our first glimpse of Bletch- 
worth Hall, the residence of Mr. Bletchworth Dell. It is only the corner 
of this side of the building tbat is visible, just a strip from the ground 
to the roof, for the trees preveat one seeing more of all that portion of it 
which stretches away to the right. The strip reveals a slope, as- 
eending as from a moat, surmounted, next the building, by a low terrace 
wall, a handsome bay window above, and, still higher, a gable roof. 
As we draw nearer we perceive that a broad gravel walk interposes be- 
tween the house and the low wall of the moat; and that the latter has 
been filled up on the right, but extends with its low terrace wall ia front 
of the bay window, to the corner, where a vase with scarlet geraniums 
breaks its level line ; then, turning at right angles, it goes along the 
whole front of the building, and disappeara round the corner at the far- 
ther extremity. The sides of the parts of the moat that bave been thus 
preserve. bave been turfed over; and the effect of the long-continued 
slope, rising from the deptba of the eartb, and its wall-edging, has been 
entire manrioa a kiad of airy dignity of position—to show 
+ it as seated majestically on a noble terrace, and to saggeet an idea of 

actual elevation of the soil, which is by no means correct. 

The road here divides. The branch to the right goes round to the 
back of the house, and through trees which come quite up to the Hall, 
and allow its very irregular side to be visible on! oy aiiapens, Take 
care! you are now within the range of a pair 
peering at you through long black hair: Nero, the wateh-dog, 

a kennel! close by, and if you pause or jecided as to which 
way you will he will set up a ferocious 1, and an interminable 
bartlog He lies in the way to the kitchen, and is particularly suspi- 

visitors to that quarter. But if you move on the beaten and 
carefully-defined way to the left (that leads round the outside of the 
lawn gee dt apa arcade of labarnum trees), as all honest visitors 
should ; no dubious or suspicious movements, such as men of 
sense avoid, Nero will content himself with a low grow! that 
oar plat enough, “Umph! all right, I soppose ; bat mind, if it isn’t, 


care Se caneurane tne MM o£. ibe feut bevdl: te Sho enatacure of 
we in upon one of the most charming lawns that even 
this can exhibit; unrivatied for its delicious, 

y, tender- sward ([ suspect the dry moat has some- 


to do with that, it away so much water heavy rains) ; 
for its collection of standard roses, with stems that bere seen 








always graceful snd natural—with blooms that appear to be unassailatle 


trees, | a piece to the 


with their fruit just reddening ; | inner 
road bet the: 


flerce eyes, that are | should 


by canker or inseet; unrivalled for the few flowering or choice trees | 
that it admits in proximity to the flower beds (Mr. Dell ransacked the 
country to find the largest and most perfect specimens, and spent no lit- 
tle money and time in getting them safely transplanted, and you see 
bow they flourish—these pines, and ara double red bawtborns, 


aod double red and double white cherries—these tulip-trees, 
and jas, a perial pawlonias, and, above all, these most grace- 
fal and varied ing trees ecattered about) ; unrivalled in the exqui- 





site colours and forms of the flower-beds, and the symmetrical, and har- 
monions, and reciprocating curves of the gravel paths, which are covered 
with white powdered sea shells—colours and forms which only a pain- 
ter’s eye could have foreseen and arranged ; unrivalled, lastly, in that 
magnificent sloping high belt of rhododendrons, with lower-growing 
azaleas in front, the whole in gorgeous bloom, and which make the eye 
almost quiver with a sense of oppressive delight, so wordrous, £0 en- 
chanting, is their splendour. But, in fact, Mr. Dell, the owner and au- 
thor of this lawn, for he planned it, is an artist in taste and feeling, if 
not in actual display on the canvas, and even there he is supposed to 
show some power. And Mr. Dell bas for his gardener a man who is the 
admiration and terror of every horticultural society within a hundred 
miles, for no prize is safe from his skilful and rapacious fingers. You 
may understand, therefore, how it is that, with such limited space, and 
with Mr. Dell’s moderate means, this lawn bas become famous through 
the whole neighbourhood, 

Continuing along the road, which presently sinks as it rounds the next 
corner to draw nearer to the Hall, and sinks so deeply that those who 
walk on the lawn look right over it, and over its laburoum fringe and 
the coppice beyond to the open country, and the picturesque range of 
low hills in the distance ; we soon reach another turn, which, cutting off 
an angle of the lawn, takes us to the old bridge of the old moat, still 
existing—and a marvellous picce of solid masonry it is—and, crossing 
that, we stand on the broad gravel terrace, in the centre of the Hall 
front, and directly opposite the square, four-pillared, projecting porch 
and entrance. 

And now your eye falls inquisitively on a smal! but remarkable piece 
of building, looking like a bit of domestic architecture fetched bodily 
out of the fifteenth century, aud set down here for the wonder of the | 
= of the nineteenth. Yes, that building, projecting itself so oddiy | 
forward, ro rich in timber-work and carvings, and so full of glass win- | 
dows in quaint patterns, is the scle remaining relic of an extensive ma- 
norial residence, erected towards the close of the fifteenth century. It is 
formed of stone and timber, faces three ways, and each face presents the 
same peculiarities—a ground storey, nearly all window ; sumptuous car- 
vings above, forming a kind of cornice to the next storey, which projects 
greatly forward, having a similar expanse of window ; and above this 
yet a third storey, also projecting in advance of the one beneath, but 
baving a smaller lattice window, and high-pitched gable roof; the edges 
of the latter evriched all the way up by the varying outlines of the 
carved woodwork until they meet and terminate in a quaint peak and 
gilded vale. 

Mark the deeply-cut inscription, in old Eng!ish, on the woodwork— 


FINIS. PRASE YE LORDF, ANNO DOMINI MCCCCXCIIL 


RYCHARDE GALE, CARPEDER, 


Within, there is but one room on each story, so that the three exterior 
windows on the three faces are, in trath, bat one ; and picturesque rooms 
they are, with such bay widows to illuminate them. It is a great mis- 
take to imagine the older forms of Tudor domestic architecture were ne- 
cessarily subject to the disadvantage of gloomy interiors. On the con- 
tragy, one wonders, as one looks at this fine old remain, bow our fore- 
fathers man to bear such an excess of light. Who built this, the be- 
ginning of the present Hall, cannot now be discovered ; but the family 
know very well who it was that destroyed the old pile, all but this piece. 
They bave not forgotten, nor are they likely to forget, Sir Ricbard 
Bleytchworthe, knight end alderman of London, merchant, of the time 
of James the First ; who purchased the property towards the close of a 
successful commercial career from a Catholic family, which had been 
broken down by the persecutions to wh'ch they had been subjected dur- 
ing the latter part of Elizabeth’s and the early part of James’ reign, and 
by the ill-advised plots into which thore persecutions temp'ed them, It 
is said (though merely as a tradition) that some Jesuit priests were con- 
cealed bere for a long time, in some secret room or place that no art of 
the seekers could discover. Sir Richard, ow making the purchase, finally 
closed kis ledger and counting-bouse, and came down to Bletchworth to 
speod the rest of bis days as a country mee He fonnd the old pile 
(as he tells us in the careful records be left bebind,) for the most 
rotten and wortbless ; so, with excellent good sense, he determ' 
merely to preserve, as a memento of aacient spleadour and style, the 
soundest part that remained, restore that thoroughly but accurately, and 
then get rid of the rest, and erect a more suitable habitation for the long 
Line of descendants that be hoped were to follow in due succession. 
he added, in the latest Tudor style (that of his day). which harmonized 
sufficiently with the ancient relic without impairing its individual effect, 
ht; and a piece to the left, includiog the gateway and 
porch, thus giving due breadth to the front; then, turning at right 
angles, and continuing the building, he inclosed on three sides a small 
ware, or court; and then—before the workmen bad removed 
their tools—he died. The fourth side was then formed by a part of the 
moat. This was only built on during the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when Mr. Daniel Bletchwortb, the last of the family in the direct 
line, thought he should want more stable-room to accommodate the 

ests he intended to invite, while sittiog as member for the borough of 

tham—which he intended to represent—erected this, the latest 
tion of Bletchworth Hall ; and as he did not trouble bimself about style, 
or even care to have an architect, be left the whole to a country builder, 
whose werk, in its hideous plainness, would have ruined the whole exte- 
rior, but that Mr. Daniel’s wife, who seemed to live but to repair or to 
gloss over bis errors or absurdities, caused the inner face to be covered 
with ivy and Virginian creeper; which bas grown so luxuriantly that 
now even the shape of the windows and doors is hardly discoverable. 
And 80, oddly enough, the result is that that rich wall of living green, 
with its deep bold archway beneath in the centre, and with its line of 
battlements on the top, now lends new and to the archi- 
tecture of the other three sides of the court, by reminding one of the old 
manorial days when defence was neceseary ; by its contrast in form and 
colour to the architecture of the other three sides; by the sense of relief 
it affords to the eye; and by its half-suggestions of the open country be- 
yond, which is thus pleasantly veiled. As to the autumnal effect of that 
wall you may guess what it must be then, when the Virginian creeper 
— in all its colour-glory. 

here is one more feature of the Ha!l—and one only, to which I must 
draw your attention before I begin my story ; and that is the muniment 
room of Sir Richard Bleytchworthe, on the west or further side of the 
Hall, which, like the east or avenue side, is closely—far too closely— 
pressed in upon by fine old trees, that 00 owner has had the heart to cut 
away. As we go thither, repaseing the gravel walk in front of the Hall, 
we are tempted to pause for an instant, and listen with shut eyes to the 
sounds that fill the air. Vaioly you try to disentangle them. Many— 
and the sweetert—are faint, distant, and inexplicable. But there are 
doves cooing from a little summer-house ; there is a peacock sending out 
now and then bis anearthly cry, which puzzles me now, as it hes puzzled 
me before, to decide whether it is most like a trumpet clang, or some 
wild scream of terror. Bees are humming and buzzing cheerily. Then 
there are sudden rashings and clappings of wings from a cloud of pigeons 
overhead, before they settle on the gable r of the relic of the old 
moated mansion. Bat above all, listen to the songs of the birds from 
the neighbouring orchard, which is as famous for them as for its patri- 
archal apple-trees and mystic misletoes, with those cold, grey, bloodless, 
but lustrous berries for eyes. It is the belief of the neighbourhood that 
there are more thrushes, and blackbirds, and songsters of all kinds in 
and around the Hall, than in half the county beside, Really today it 

seem 80. 

But we have turned the far corner ; and there, in a deep and dark re- 
cess of the architecture, we perceive a winding flight of steps on the face 
of the wall ; green with Tittle tufts of grass which force themselves up 
through the cracks, and which lead to a little stone pagery em) wpe 
to the room where Sir Richard Bleytchworthe used to sit daring the re- 
building of the Hall, and jot down the wages of the labourers, and a host 
of other details of expenditure, very uninteresting to all but bimeelf just 
then, but which would gladden the heart of many an antiquary now, if 
Mr. Dell would but let them be pubiisbed in illustratioa of the condition 
and babits of the people of the th century. There the 
t iron-banded, black, oaken chest, in Sir Rich- 
ard’s favoarite room, if any zealous Dryasdust cares to look after them. 

As to Sir Richard, I expect that the of the external sta'rcase 
that he bad pat to this room was, that he fi it so convenient for slip- 
ping down unexpectedly upon the workmen, to see if they were idling, 
oo petting tol, Sr), bn So Seb chins Hall. The room is now equally 
a favourite with Miss Grace Addersley, Mr. Dell’s cousin, from Vir- 








rs are, | good 


her mother with ber, just ten months ago, and who is now the virtual 
mistress of the Hall, Pending the time when Mr. Dell shall marry. 

Yes, Mies Grace A: has this room ; and she and her mother oo- 
cupy tbe apartments extending from here to the front overlooking the 
Jawn, in this sing of the Hall. Perhaps she is there at present. is 
fond of looking through the heavy square window, surmounted by the 
three fantastically shaped peaks of stone, the middle one rising higher 
than the others, and the whole ro etrongly relieved against the sky by 
that soft billow of white cloud that crosses it. The ivy has collected in 
a thick mass between the window and the pects, and falls heavily in 
gloomy feetoons over the window. (Generally, no touch of colour kindles 
the dead grey stone of this window and its dividing mullion, or of the 
little stone balcony, or of the greenish grey of the steps, or of the murk 
watery blackness of the glass; but at this moment, perhaps throu, 
some door in the room being opened, and letting in a ray of sunshine 
from the inner court (the only way it ever gets it), there Is a little play 
of light on the window from within, which makes the stained pane of 
glass at each of the corners glow forth like four blood-red lights. Were 
it not for this unuéual radiance you could not see the heavy fringe of 
barnished gold hanging below the upper panes.—Stay—what is that bit 
of doubtful light in one of the middle panes? Ah! yes, it is a face! fer 
face, no doubt ; turned sideways from the neck—a still face, slightly 
drooped, with strong white brows bent forwards, and eyes that are quite 
invisible to us, gazing on, on, right under the two black cedars, into the 
ye gloom of Grey Ghost Walk. 

ow could I have forgotten that? Well, with that, at all events, I 
will end my description of Bletchworth Hall. The further you go down 
the avenue (why is it called Grey Ghost Walk?—I am sure | cannot 
tell, nor, apparently, can any one else that I have asked), the heavier 
and gloomier grows theair. In places the darkness is made to seem more 
dense by the little sunbeams that steal timidly across the thin-bladed 
lank grass, that starts up like bair. And in yet other places you come 
upon bold, large, open-eyed violets, that live long after their scent is 
gone, peering forth with long stalks from the leaves that no longer shelter 
them. The ground is very soft and pulpy towards the end ; and in that 
little patch of thick grass, where the green is almost unnaturally bright, 
a snake has been seen in the early summer mornings. And here, too, 
when a flickering sunbeam plays upon a bit of the bare moi-t soil, large 
clammy worms are writhing abont, and wreathing themselves together 
in ghastly plays; while myriads of creeping unclean-looking insects 
hurry off iato shelter from the unwonted beam. 

At the end is a door, greenly black, with a lock and hinges red with 
rust, Thia-leaved worn out ivy stems chain it across and across; and a 
spider bas carried his web from the lock to the uplifted latch. It is a 
door of which uo one can tell when it was last opened, and looks as 
though it had grown to the walls; a door which often sets the school- 
boys from Yelverton, the nearest village, conjecturing, fas they go past 
aod dig their knives into it, what elysiam of currant trees or red burst 
2 eee it opens upon. 

ut let us get out of the avenue and back into the sunshine. Somehow 
it chills one’s very soul. I wonder what pleasure Miss Grace Addersls 
can find in looking into such an waloril , unhealthy vista! True, rf 
points westwards, towards the sunny land she left, Perhaps that may 
have something to do with her sympathies for Grey Ghost Walk. 

CHAPTER I.—THE SHADOW. 

“ Don’t tell me! anxious to please, indeed! If that’s all, can you tell 
me why she’s bin a fidgitia and a looking oat a winder all the blessed 
day, like a cat in astrange house? What do it matter to ber if master 
bides away a weck later nor what be put in his letter, if that’s all—he’s 
bis own master, ain’t he! No, no, it mayn’t @ eutered your poor brain, 
girl, it ain’t like it should ; but I kaow that when folks is so might 
nice about things they never thought on afore, a tarving out o’ 
beds tlave's time, to get particular sort o’ flowers for somebody's study, 
and a dressing up different three or four times in a day, I know they’ve 
got notions o’ their own—pretty deep notions, too ; not that I a’ fot any- 
thing to say agen ’em ; she can’t be much more mistress over thin 
Mrs. De}l than she is as Miss Addersley, for what I see.” And Cook, for 
sbe was the speaker, ape her mouth and shook her head, as she loosed 
the a of the little black work-bag before her. 

That old kitchen, with its just washed and yet wet stones, and heavy 
window-blind swinging penuly two and fro, and soft subdued light, was 
very cool and pleasant for a kitchen just then: and the little search 
wandering sunbeam which peered in at balfopen door grew tired 
looking vainly for dirty corners; and amused itself by making mimic 
suns of every bright thing it came u 

Cook, and Meggy the kitchen-maid, were sitting down at either end of 
the long table at window ; Meggy with a stocking and necklace of 
darning cotton, and Cook with her old black bag, with two kuitting- 
needles eticking out. Many times that aftersoon bud ehe thus taken up 


So | ber bag and put it down again just as she was drawing the strings, to 


execute some fresh order brought by Miss Addersley’s maid, Jean. Al- 
together Cook’s temper had beeo very much tried, and as Meggy ex- 
pressed it, “she had been in her Saturday bumour all day long.” And 
now, as at last Cook drew forth a number of little diamond-shaped dirty 
bits of kaitting from the black bag, Meggy secretly rejoiced ; for well as 
she knew that when Cook tied on a certain huge greasy apron that she 
must a a nothing but cuffs and abuse till she took it off again, so she 
knew when those bits of dirty knitting appeared that so long as she 
showed pea = | eapethy, she need ne mpihing | till they 
were put up mo. In truth, greary apron was only donned at 

times ; and Cooked seemed to have a firm opinion that i was im bie 


to pre @ good dinner, or at least for any one to enjoy it, unless she 
Mic, | worked bereelt Saturday bumoure 


f up the while to one of her Saturday humours, and rated 
and abused the cats and Meggy, for of her she pe, little more than 
of them. “A poor mawkish-brained thing,” she called her, “as couldn’t 
ray Bo to a goose ; ready enough to do ber best, but what sort o’ best is 
it? Why, ove as beats a fool’s worst—that’s all !” 

But when the bag was a and the bits of dirty knitting drawn 

one by one from it, each told its little story and turned the current of 
Cook's thoughts, sometimes to a better channel, sometimes to a worse. 
One of the very dirtiest pieces told of watching all night at the bedside 
of an ailing child, where it had grown under et ere for the sake 
of keeping weary eyes open. Another had been framed in a quiet par- 
lour, bebind a saddier’s shop in the High-street of Leatham, and spoke 
of comfortable cups of tea, there, and more comfortable expectations. 
Another, with tight-drawn stitches, spoke of disappointment, rage, and 
hopes dashed to the pont. Yes, plain, blaff Jobn Short (“ other folks 
might call him Mr. Short, she wouldn’t!”) the eaddler, had been ver 
kind to Cook when she needed kindness much ; and to her ailing little 
girl to the very last mioute of her life, while they were neighbours ; and 
he had liked to see Cook make herself at home in his oe xi (Joba dida’t 
mind her — long as he wasn’t wanted to do it;) yet without 
knowing how, gh all his neighbours guessed, he had managed to 
offend her past all forgiveness. The truth wae, he had sent to her one 
day to ask her to come on to his shop in the course of the afternoon, as 
be bad something very particular to communicate. She came—ribbons, 
and bag, and knitting and all, and a great flutter she was iv, making 
sure that the day she had so long expected had arrived, and that that 
parlour, with the broad-bottomed chairs, and duck of a round table, 
would be ber own. She came, aad sitting on one of the broad-bot 
cbairs, with the tea-tray between them, and nice muffins still further fo 
— the poor woman’s heart (for she did enjoy a delicacy when anybody 
else cooked it,) Johan short informed her in about balf-a-dozen worde— 
taking bites of the well-buttered balf-oily muffia between each, to save 
time—that the cook’s salary and the kitchen of Bletchworth Hall could 
be hers for the rm It was at that moment she knitted the bit with 
the tight drawn stitches, which she was now taking out of the bag on the 
kitchen table. As she looked at it, and palled it, vainly trying to a it 
to the same size as the others, Meggy looked out of the corners of her 
little eyes, and saw by the dark shade ing over Cook’s fece, that 
ber ts were ay making for back parlour of the saddler’s 
shop in High-street, Leatham. 
“ John don’t trouble hisself to come too soon,” said she. “ How 
does he know bat what master’s been a waiting for him since morning?” 
Cook eyed her tuspiciously over ber glasses for a minute, and then putting 
the bits together, which made a square half yard towards the enormous 
counterpane they were to form, said—* Bat be ain’t been a waiting, has 
he? I see no call for hurry; lethim take bistime. Don’t fret yourself,” 
she added contemptuously, as though it were poor M that had been 
expecting him, and not herself: “he’s cnly a biding time till the 
things is about.” 

“ You never eays a good word o’ Jobn Short,” said Meggy ; and then, 
half-repenting her own audacity, sbe bustied away to lay a cloth at the 
end of the dresser, and to get out the cheese. 

“Q, I got nothing to say agin bim,” obeerved Cook, satirically wind- 
ing up her cotton, “ only that he’s a poor pitiable crittar as don’t know 
his own mind. Yes, you’re mighty anxious to see him set there a 





ginia, who came here at his invitation after her father’s death, bringing 


gorg- 
ing, ain’t you? You'd make a pair, you ! for his bead goes too 
site, end yours ton fast. It’s a pity you can’t put ’em together, and 
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THe Alvion. 








make ’em even ;—and a blessed even it u’d be!” Here Meggy dropped, 
or, as Cook said, pitched herself, ioto a chair, aad throwing ber apron 
over her head, weat off in a prolonged bysterical fit of laughing. 

“ What! you’re off again, are you ?” said Cook, getting up and shaking | 

vigorously by the shoulders, and slapping ber back till she gasped | 
for , and was still with exhaustion, which state Cook called “ com- 
ip to.” 

J What's the matter?” asked a deep graff voice at the door; “ Meggy | 
bad again ?” 

“O, you've come, have you?” was Cook’s reply, as she sat down to) 
her knitting, and pointed to Meggy’s empty chair at the other end of the 
table ; “ You'd a mind not (o hurry yourself.”’ 

Joha Short leisurely pat his hat on a chair by the door, and then as | 
leisurely took two strips of leather that huog on his arm, and placed | 
them carefully across his hat. He then advanced, with slow careful | 
steps, as thoagh he doubted the floor being strong enough to bear his 
weight, took the proffered chair, ond stared agape at Meggy, who, with 
her apron up to ber mouth, was doing her utmost to prevent herself go- | 
ing off again. He evidently wasn’t a mao to hurry bimself—with that | 
big heavy body and solemn close face, which you could see he had no | 
mean idea of by the way in which a curl was brought down upon his | 
cheek. He bad a good broad forebead, and eyes, which, though slow at | 
travelling, were strong and bold; but the weakness of John Short’s 

face was his mouth. It was not ouly larger than he could desire, 
bat he could not keep it shut, do what he would. The lips were fresh- | 
coloured, and always looked as if he had beea eating bread and batter. 

“There, get your mouthful,” said Cook, * and don’t take no notice of | 
her tantantrams. I never see her like before. When she’s once been 
off like she was when you came, she won’t give a dithering, and a shak- | 
ing, and a bawbawing, till she goes to bed, and then it’s a chance if she | 
don’t bring it on worse by half-smothering herself to stop It.” | 

“* Not right here?” inquired Joho, putting bis huge thamb to bis fore- | 








head. 

“ Well,” said Cook, doubtfully, glancing at Meggy’s red shining face, | 
in which the little twinkling eyes once more begaa to appear ; * Well, | 
I’m sure that passes me to answer. I can’t say as how she’s downright | 
struck, ‘cause she don’t have no queer fancies, such as talking to herself, 
or getting up in the night, or a carrying a carving kaife in her pocket. 
And then as to work, bless you, she coulda’t live without work, and she | 
works well too; but then it’s enough to tara a cat giddy to see the way | 
she goes at it. Give her them steps to clean—which is her work, and | 
very nice she keeps ’em—give her them to do, and she’il rash at ’em as | 
if she was going to kaock down a mountain, and scour as if they’d all | 
run away if she didn’t get to the bottom by some out-of-the-way time 
that her poor racketty brain’s fixed on.”’ | 

“ More trouble than her work’s worth, I should say,” remarked Joha 
Short, looking down on Meggzy from Cook’s own beight of contempla- 

on, as if she were some new and extraordinary animal about which he 
was puzzled and rather interested. 

“ Well, I don’t know but what she is,” replied Cook, smoothing out a) 
new diamond of kaitting on the table, “I don’t mean to say but what 
she’s well enough when you've got ber quiet, to sit opposite you like that | 
chiney tea-pot, listening to what you've got to say, and show you a bit 
0’ feeling when you wants it ; or if you’ve got a racking headache in the 
night with taddling over a great supper, she’l! get up, though her legs 

m going all the blessed day, and get you a cup of tea as nice as| 
py A But, bless you, it’s a chance if her brain don’t get the better 
of ber afore she’s done, and make her want to go faster nor ber legs ’Il 
carry her, and then she’ll fling herself forrads—tea and all—anywheres! | 
that’s her. She can fiddle faddie over you when you ain't well; bat) 
come a time when you’re most ’mazed a getting up dinner, and this 
saucepan’s a biliu over, and that’s @ tippio into the fire, and both your | 
hands is taken up with them, and the hot cinders is just tumbling into | 
your gravy, call her then to give you a cloth or something to take hold | 
of the pan with, aad she’l! come tearing up to you as if the chimney was | 
a-fire, and plack ber foot down on your gravy-pan, and pull a biling | 
saucepan over you, aud then, when she sees what she’s done, instead o’ 
making the best on it and helping to care it, she'll just fling herself into 
a chair and go off like that. But there, you can’t do ber no good ; she’s | 
had her fit, and she'll bear the shakes on it till her neat comes, whieh | 

’t far off, I'll warrant. Get your morsel, man, do.’’ And Cook bas- | 
ed off with a jug to the cellar, for she was better pleased to-day with | 
. Short. He had listened with attention to her complaints about 
; aad though he bad uttered but three sentences since bis en- 
yet, for him, be had been unusually loquacious ; and, as Cook said 
herseli, as she stood between the two beer barrels in the cellar, “ It’s 
allus best to be on the safe side, There’s no telling what’s io his head 
yet; men is 90 deceitful !” 

«Welt, Mr, Short, and what’s yoar town news?” said she, as she put 
the foaming jug betore him, oa her return. 

“Got no town news,” said Mr. Short, with his mouthful, bearing 
heavily upon the word “ town.” 

“Then what’s your country news?” inquired Cook, leaning back in 
her chair, and folding her arms expectaotiy. Joha fluished his draught 
of ale, drew the back of one hand across bis mouth, and took a piece of 
Sens old Cheshire with the other in readiness, whilst 

ied— 


rldece 


“ old Symes, the tanner, that told me.” 

“That told yoa what?” said Cook testily ; for the cheese was inter- 
rupting Jobn’s turther utterance. 

“ What I’m going to tell you.” Bat he stopped agaia, and Cook per- 
ceiving the cause—the opening of the door leading into tne long stone 
passage connecting the kitchen with the other apartments, and the en- 
trance of Jean—leaned back defiantly in her chair, determined to be 
“ worrited” no more by ber or her mistress. | 

Jean pushed oper the door with a quick nervous jerk, and stood hold- | 
ing the handle. She looked young, yet it was hard to tell why, for there } 
was no roundness ia ber figure, no falaess nor colour in ber face, nothing | 
of youth's ease or confidence, or of its grace and sensitiveness, in her 
manner, Her drees, of dark uncertain colour, fell round the long figure 
in spare folds, without a wrinkle in the tight-fitting body or in the close 
old-fashioned sleeves. It came high up the long thio throat, and was 
finished off by a collar of white linen. Her hair was drawn tightly to- | 
gether at the back, and twisted in a knot. She gave you the impression 
of one who knew bow to do just what was necessary in dress as a matter 








| pass from her brow, and the haggard, strained look from her face, and 


across the floor, aad up the wall, both of which are bathed in vivid san- 
ligbt from some open, unseen door iu the corridor which crosses the end 
of the passage. But Joha Short’s loud voice bas ceased, he is gone, and 
—see! the shadow glides mayitiy iow the wall, gr g smaller by de- 
grees, and so also disappears. We follow—catch a glimpse of a retreat- 
ing figare, through the corridor ioto the hall, where it stands fora mo- 
meat in a blaze of light, uncertain and agitated. But that state 

fast as we saw the shadow itself fly, and sbe seems to collect herself— 
sternly, calmly. The tall graceful form seems to dilate, the strong white 
brow to darken, the clear-cut profile to stand out more perfectly expres- 
sive of a resolved will. 

Grace Addersley would be esteemed a beautiful woman if there were 
not always something about her that prevented the eye, or the thought, 
from resting on her beauty. Toat left arm, for instance, banging down 
among the black soft folds of the velvet dress, is as perfect in shape and. 
roseate whiteness as an arm could be ; but there is sach an almost manly 
strength in the clench of the hand, that one unconsciously expects to see 
sinewy cords in it. The same strength (though perhaps only this mo- 
ment) mars the beauty of the mouth, and of the meeting brows, crowned | 
with plaits of rich pale brown hair. But, see! the face is raised, and | 
stretched forward as if listening to a distant sound, the hand is un- 
clenched and lets fall a piece of delicate embroidery—it does not look 
accustomed to such work, bat if you watch for a minate you will per- 
ceive how impossible it is for those hands to keep still—how necessary it 
is they should have some definite employment. It trembles now—jast a 
little, as it looses the golden chain about the swelling throat, and there 
is, I fancy, a quiver about the mouth as she opens the door, and stands 
again listening in the square porch. Hark! Yes, there is the sound of 
horses’ feet, and now Nero and the big pups are yelping as they never 
did yelp but for Mr. Dell, and after such an absence. They seem deter- 
mined to yelp their very hearts out. Grace hears, and stands there in 
tmiling expectaucy—the elegant and once more thoroughly self-possessed | 
hostess of Bletchworth Hall.— 7% be concluded next week. 


es 
LADY MURDOCH'S SOIREES.—NO. III. 
NO. 1. 
“ Terribly cold, my dear sir! Terribly cold, madam.”’ The doctor— 











not of medicine, but of divioity—who looked better fed than ove half of | 5, 


his parishioners, and whose “ too solid flesh” should have defied the frost, 
shivered. 

Query—Was that gentleman of Sttakespearian celebrity, who frantic- 
ally exclaimed, “ Ob that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” suffering 
from the ioclemency of such a winter as the present—rapidly becoming 
a buman iceberg? The context, “ thaw, and dissolve itself,” favours the 
notion, The query remaias unanswered ; bat at any rate we get a new 
reading of Shakespeare, and that is something in these days, when no- 
velty seems to be one of the myths of the past. But back to the shiver- 
iog divine, 

* Terribly cold, my dear sir.” 

He spoke to a long, lank, lean man. who looked as if some one had | 
stolen all his fleeh, leaving bim nothing but the skin and bones. “ Very | 
severe weather, doctor; terribly severe weather! Very good of her | 
ladysbip to throw her doors open to as—ha! ha!” | 

He thought he had said something very witty. He fancied there was 
something implied—somethbing conuected with open doors and cold. He 
was not quite certain how far-fetched the meaning was, or indeed, whi 
seemed very probable, if it were not too distant to be got at at all. 
However, it was his trade to say “ witty” things, His bankiag account 
lay in his tongue, aud he drew on it pretty largely for dinners, soirees, 
bulis—anything, in fact, where a meal was to be got, and a few hours of 
time scattered. Alton Smith is a regular party-going man—a kind of 
milestone, guaranteeing that where he is seen the people are ia the track of 
good society. That reputation is, in the single particular of dinner and 
supper, worth, including wine, at least one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum to him; counting whist as well—and his reputation gives bim 
the entrée to the best whist tables—£150 more. So Alton Smith coins 
at least £300 per annum out of his established reputation. Bat it is an 
arduous life. The reading for it—the hours of intellectual (%) labour! 
To get up all the new books—there go two guineas per anoum at Madie’s 
in solid cash—cull the choicest anecdotes (side dishes for a dinner-table) ; 
discuss the discussions of the day; be prepared to take either side ;— 
why, it is almost ao editor’s work! Then there is the foreign literature 
to be scanned ; philosophy to be gleaned from ancient, out-of-date books, 
and quietly passed off as original. That is a ticklish point,—it requires 
intense and profound study. But Alton Smith holds the semblance, 
which so often passes for the reality ; be possesses a good memory—the 
frequent substitute for a taleated aad reflective mind. 

Alton Smith is cold—as cold as any one could be with the thermometer 
of those rooms brought up to sixty degrees by “Stewart’s best Wall- 
send, screened.” 

“ The inner doors,” replied the divine, rabbing his hands and carrying 
on the joke, because he meant to it with one of his own; “ the inner 
doors, sir—nothing very charitable in that, when the passages are heated 
with Arnott’s mt,” ; 

Now Alton Smith bas, among a multitude of other subjects, one of pe- 
culiar preparation and interest—at least, it is one of peculiar interest for 
the time being—and that subject is theology sprinkled with geology. 
Alton has read up bard for it; he is up ia Cumming—that is the theolo- 
gical part ; up ia Buckland—ditto geological ; up in all sorta of scienti- 
fic quibbles ; and last, not least, up in the book with pictares of worlds 
on a very blue background, y’clept “ pre-Adamite man.” 

As it was cold, the lean Alton and corpuleat divine both moved to the 
fire ; and for the same reason other people did the same, and among the 
“other people” was a Miss Sharp. is not pretty, certainly not ; nor 
is she young. Indeed it seems doubtful whetber she ever has been young. 
Miss Soarp is an authoress, aud sbe looks what she is—an authoress: a 
woman whose fate is in a pablisher’s office, and whose heart—bosh! au- 
thoresses have no hearts; they are all brokea with the “ career,” as it is 
called. Miss Sharp is not pretty, as we have said before ; no one could 
call her pretty, aod mean what was said ; but although she is not pretty, 
there is a very pleasant smile on her face at times, and then the lines 





you forget for a momeat that she is an authoress. She wears spectacles, 
b her sight is bad ; night-work has done that ; and she wears a 





of necessity or duty, but who had lost all sense of womanly pl and 
pride in the doing. She said, without moviog from the door, and not ia | 
@ very pleasant voice, while her sharp grey eyes moved wandering! | 
about the kitchen, from Joha Short to the open kitchea door— 
* Addersley wishes some one to go up to Norworth on the Mare, 
< “¥ Ad o — left at its usual time.” 
joor shat again, and as the quick steps died away, John 
Short, who bad risen, sat down again, while Cook got up, aod cramming 
all her knitting into the bag, said— 
“ Did you ever hear the like o’ that? Why, the coach can’t a paseed 
! That don’t show notions, I spose? As sure as my name's Betsy 
, it was a done thing before he went to the ’ilands, that they were 
to be married, and he’s only been to have his outing fust, afore it’s too 
late. Well, to be sure! tobe sure! Well, 1 suppose nobody’s got nothin 
to say agin it; as far as I know she gies as good a name as che takes. 
Why, what ails the man? What are you guffawing about now ?” 
* "Twas Symes, the tanner, that told me,” agaia began Joho, picking 
off the crumbs from his claret coloured waistovat. 
“So you said afore,” Cook replied tartly. 
“Weil, old Symes stopped at my place t’ other day, and says he, 
‘ Didn't you tell me Mr. Dell was gone to the Highlands?’ ‘Yes,’ says 
L_ ‘Thea he isn’t,’ saye be; ‘1 saw him at Fallon, one hundred aad 
nine miles from this, just outside a village, where I had been about some 
bark ; he was trying to reach with his stick a flower from the top of the 
, and there was @ lady at his side who I'll swear wasn’t a new ac- 


“Lor!” interrupted Cook, “ and was he sure "twas master ?”’ 
“ He said so.” 

“ Aod what was she like?” 

“ Well, I thought old Symes seemed ashamed to say how much he'd 

strack with ber face, it were 80 uocommon pretty.” Here the pas- 

poy pe wrewe @ litte ; and Joho noticed, though Cook did not, that 

somehow become open while he talked, © inter- 

pk el pe’ ook, full of eager inter 

“Well?” 

“TI don’t know any more,” said John, glancing uneasily at the door, 
for it creaked again and swang wide open, while the kitchen door banged 
and the window- blind flapped to and fro. He looked along the a 
became determinedly silent, rove, took up bis bat aad strips of leather, 
bung them as before on his arm, said, “ Good-bye, Cook ; I must be at 

before dask,” und strode solidly and slowly out. 

What could it be that thus silenced him, and sent him off before the 
froth had altogether left his ale? Grim aod ghastly things don’t usu- 
ally haunt that passage ; yet be bad seen something which woubled him. 
Ha}! it is still there! the elongated shadow of a female figure projected 


grey silk gown, good bat plain. Work has aced that also. There 
are hours, and days, and weeks of work loc’ up in that grey silk gown ; 
thought, and care, and hope, and fear, all lie crouching in the tolds of 
that grey silk gown. She is a good womaa is that same Hester Sharp— 
not very well mannered, say her enemies, deficient in tact, guiltless of 
sycophancy, added her friends, Follow her to her own home; ske is 


“ The manner of the two creations is also defined. In the first chapter 
are the words, “So God created man in his own image ;’ in the second, 
‘God formed maa of 


clearly, by suggesting that the division of the first and second chapters 
is very stupidly made.” 

“ And bow would he improve it *”’ asked the doctor. 

“ By including the opening three verses of the second in 
first. Thas the second would commence with the words, ‘ These are 
generztions of the heavens and the earth,’/—which words appear to mark 
@ new period.” 

u Alton was silent. 

“ Is that all ?” asked the divine. 

“ Yes ; and very satisfactory, I think.” 

“ Qaite ; but my reading may be different to yours.” 

“ How so?” 

“ By looking on the second chapter merely as a detailed account of 
the first ; understand the word ‘ generations’ as ‘ workings’ or ‘ details,” 
and it explains all.” 

Alton was silent, 

“ The words of the fifth verse of the second chapter, you will remem- 
ber, are these— And every plant of the field, before it was in the earth, 
avd every herb of the field before it grew.’ Those words place that ao- 
count antecedent to the twelfth verse of the first chapter, where the as- 
sertion is, ‘ And the earth brought forth grass and herb age seed 
after his kind, and the tree — feuit whose seed was in itself, after 
his kind? It is clear enough that the plant of the field must bave been 
in the earth before it grew ; therefore the period of this state is, as 
I have already said, antecedent to the first account, and conseq ly, at 
} wt ‘There was not a maa to till the ground.’ Don’t you see 

at? 

“It may be so ; but how do you reconcile the first statement that man 
was made in his Creator's image with the second, that he was formed 
* out of the dust of the earth?’ ” 

“Ts the Creator’s hand impotent to form the most glorious fabric out 
of the most insignificant? Shall not even these ‘ vile bodies’ be chi 
to the ‘incorruptible Assuredly. Then he might have a 
‘creature in His owa image’ ‘ out of the dust of the earth.’ That quib 
ble falls to the ground. Have you anything else to advance ?” 

“Yes; in the first chapter beasts of the field, fowls of the air, &c., are 
created on the fifth day—man on the sixth. In the second chapter man 
is produced first.” 

“ You are a saperficial reader,” replied the doctor ; “ the first chapter 
gives the order of creation—the second, as I have said, the detail. Now 
look to the work of the sixth day, as given in the first chapter—the first 
chapter, mark you. It stands thus: The creation of the male and fe- 
male of the human species, and the introduction of all the animal king- 
dom to Adam as their master—that all fe into the sixth day’s work. 
Nowr ber the luding part of second chapter, and you will 
see that it tallies with it exactly. God formed man of the dust of the 
ground : the earth was ready for his habitation: then comes the prepa- 
ration of one particular spot—Eden : rivers flowed through it, trees 
and flourished. After that the beasts, fowls, &c., passed before ain, 
and be named them all. And here we read that they, like Adam, had 
been formed out of the ground ; but the date of that creation is not 
given, nor are we authorised in placing it after that of man, because we 
have a statement to the contrary in the first chapter; the maaner is 
given, but not the date, and it seems to me that on that stumbling block 
the writer has fallen, confounding detail of meansand date. It is a very 
dangerous thing, my dear sir, to begin ¢o pick holes in God's writing, 
and patch them up with human reason.’’ 

The grey silk gown drew near. 

“ T will grant that it isa very fascinating oe The writer of that 
work enlarges on the proposed theory—suggests that the first race must 
have had the first doom passed 6n them then and there; and his 
ment on this point rests on the basis, that in the early organic patina 
none belonging to the human race are found.” 

“ That is singular,” said Alton Smith. 

“ But accounted for by Buckland,” chimedin Hester Sharp, “ who 
poses all human organic remains to have rested on the stratam next 
granite, where the being they would have been 
consumed. By the bye—though I dare say you are quite well 
with the fact—Buckland seems to give a very te answer to 
those who quarrel with the statement that light was made before the 
sun. 

o oon . ee ge been set aside long ago,” he 
“ It isa very on, ted by scientific men long since.’’ 

“ What does Buckland say ?” asked Alto Seite el 

** That,” continued Miss Sharp, “ recent discoveries have proved that 
light is not material substance, but only an effect of undulation of * 
e ; that ether pervades all space, and exists in all bodies; that while 
it is at rest there is total darkness, bat as soon as it is in motion light is 


“ And thas, you see,” continued the divine, “ that light in a quies- 
cent state might have existed before either sun or moon. You have read 
deeply, and thought deeply, which is better,” he continued to the quiet 
grey silk by his side. 

~ It is my trade.” 

“ And were it not so, would you remain a doll ?” 

“ Sometimes I fancy so, when—” 

“ You are overwrought and overworking. Alas! it is not the body 
only of the human species which plays the pack horse !”” 





No. Il. 
“ We treated ’em a deuced sight too well, sir—the rascally niggers! 
far too well. We showed ’em every kindness, and placed ’em on a foot- 
ing with our own men.” 
ajor Sims, of H. M.’s regiment, had been in India fifteen years 
and three quarters, and like all other men, or a great many other men, 
who have —_ the same time under a trogical sun, he had acquired an 
immense idea of his owa importance, and had formed 
mate of that of other people. The coloured races, especially, he held in 
sovereigao contempt. A Hindoo wasa nigger. He dida’t know why, ex- 
actly ; but he was a nigger—a rascally nigger. 
“ T tell you, sir, it was uothing but prejudice, and consummate igno- 
rance, and deuced ingratitude prod the revolt. We never oppressed 
the black rascals,” 
Sir Peter, with his twinkling grey eye and sardonic smile, stood near. 
“ People are scandalous, then,” he said, addressing himself to the 








well-mannered there. Look at her ia that little world ; is there any !ack 
of tact where it becomes a virtue in place of a canning artifice? 

Hester Sharp is a good woman, once again. Work, work, work—that 
tells the story of her days—and work for what? That is her secret, and 
it shall be ours—for the world is a great big ball, and there are many 
quiet corners in it; and perhaps in one of these, at this very moment, 
writing some paper for a magazine, poring over the dull pages of a 
leogthy work, reviewing, or weaving the mesh of a romantic tale—not 
halt so stirring or so strange as her own history—sits that same grey- 
robed Hester Sharp. : 

But on the night in qaestion Lady Murdoch had a soiree—not a 
dance ; notbiag of that kiad ; but a soiree—a lite: —fA CLn- 
versazione—a meeting, in fact, of literary people, or those who thought 
themselves literary. _ 

NO. LL 

“Seen that strange work, sir,” said the divine, “supporting the 
theory of a pre-Adamite race ?” 

Alton was thankful: the doctor had pitched right on the debateable 
ground ; ten miaates’ circuitoas conversation and an immense amount 
of lingual finesse could not have brought him more successfully to the 
starting point. 

“It was lying on the table at the clab,” replied the lean Alton ; 
* yast geese my eye over it for half an hour.” 

“A singular theory—one frequently broached before, however—the 
argoment non conclusive,” rejoiued the divine. 

* { differ with yoa,” replied Alton. “The author, I hold, has a very 

pecious argument. Noticing the apparent incongruities of the first and 
second chapters of Genesis, he can only reconcile the two by the suppo- 
sition of a double creation, as to the race of man.” 

“ Show me the inconsistencies,” said the doctor. 

Alton is well read up in the Holy Book He can give you chapter 
and verse. Some people suggest that a little more of the spirit and a 
little less of the letter might be better. 

“To the first chapter,” he replied, “we read that a man was created 
in the image of his creator, both male and female ; in the second 
ter, and the fifth verse, we read, ‘ there was not a man to till the ° 
Now, I would ask, where was the first Adam? We have no account of 
his destruction.” 








jor. 
“ Scandalous !—how eo, sir?” 

The Major looked iuexpressible things. He looked a charge of 
oaets at Sir Peter, almost an artillery battery at that quiet little 


man. 

“ I’m fond of telling stories,” said the latter, as if to himself; “ no- 
thing pleases me better than to be able to tell stories—to good listeners. 
Now let me think. Mr. Smith—the grey eyes twinkled then—come 
nearer, sir ; I am about to provide you with material for future distinc- 
tioa. 

“ Ha, ba! How facetious you are, Sir Peter. Ha, ha! ‘Pon 
word—very good!” ad 

“ Now, then,” said Sir Peter, indicating a chair to the gleaner, Alton 
Smith ; “ Now, then, Major, you hear me.” 

“ Every word ; drive on.” 

“ Once,” continued the old man, “ once oe this horrid 
slaughter first, be it understood, I draw m from the 
written testimony of a credible witness, who woul 
when our troops, or those, at least, who fought on our side, were 
with victory, a party of the Bengal Fusileers were 
way—the odin obihe, — at Lucknow—when a 
poor unoffend i ing an eq unoffending old 
oie ieet of entation’, endl eked Gal wate it is 
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Why,” said the determined Smith, “ didn’t Russell report the officer | 
to his frlend Sir Colin?” : 
“ J can’t be accountable for the omissions of others,” replied Sir Pe- | 
ter ; “ bat here’s another, fit to run in a curricle with it, Ona certain 
occasion, when our troops had taken a place of some note, and deservedly 
won their laurels for conspicuous bravery, after the sacking of the place 
a company of Sepoys, ong og in number, were crouching for safety | 
under one of the fiat roofs the enclosare. They had almost ome 
ed in escaping observation, when the officer in command noticed them, | 
and ordered them to come dowa. They made signs of surreader—gave 
themselves up, in fact. Then this lant officer desired each man to 
lay down his musket, and take his belt and pouch. Each man 
obeyed him, and the whole fifty-seven stovd disarmed and helpless be- | 
fore him. And what did he do then? The code of honour says, a maa | 
may not fall on aa unarmed foe ; but this brave military hero substi- 
I ou what he did in bis own graphic | 
words—in the refined and elegant phraseology he used. ‘I fell them in | 
ost the wall, and told some Sikbs, who were handy, to polish them | 
This they did immediately, shooting and pees them, so that, 
altogether, they were disposed of in a couple o! 
what do you say to that?” 


“ : | day a party of ladies presented themselves and craved admission. They 
Ty, ee Oe ore wre a toy ned nas vA | were hoisted on board by means of « ‘whip.’ One freight was landed 
« Even supposing these tales trae,” said the Major, “ we must not | ' safety, and the chair descended for a second. She likewise, bad al- 


judge of men by these single unwise acts, committed uuder the excitement 
of the moment. These two gentlemen committed a terrible bluader, act- 
ing with such impetuosity.”’ 

a ay ae! !” exclaimed Sir Peter, “ impetuosity !—to fire delibe- 
ratel, 
reves of surrender, uire the surreaderers to comply with or ratify 
those terms by laying down their arms, aad then to break the treaty by 
murdering them treacherously! I'll tell you what I say of those two 
heroes of my stories—that while they live they are two vagabonds ua- 
hang. Smith, are you attending?” 

“How very simple Sir Peter is,” said Smith, as the old man shambled 
off ; “ for he believes all that he reads!” 

* Bat all men do not act in that barbarous manner,” said Dr. Grif- 
fiths, “ and as our friend has appealed to written testimony, I will do the 
same, and mention a circumstance I met with in a work I was perusing 
this moraing—I mean Lord Dundonald’s ‘ Autobiography of a Sea 


“ An interesting book, I am told,” remarked Smith, “ characterised, 
I believe, by a listle , but containing a great deal of acceptable 
information. He was ill-used, and has written this book with a view to 
exposing the unjust persecution to which he was subjected. Perhaps it 
might have been better to let the matter rest ; a man dves not generally 
ehine the more for being his own advocate.” 

“T agree with you there ; only let me relate my story before you have 
forgotten Sir Peter’s. The circumstance cscanved, at the storming of the 
Castle of Trinidad. The fortress was in our possession, but assailed by 
the French. After a severe tight we drove them back. All had made 
off except two who stood upon the ramparts, or some other ex- 
posed situa’ One of these fell by a stray shot; the survivor was 
covered by Lord Dundonald’s musket. His p called on the French 
officer to surrender ; bat the Frenchman would do nothing of the kind. 
He obstinately refused to lower his sword, the asual sign of submission.’’ 

e He was a fool,” broke in the Major ; “ of course Lord Dandonald shot 


“ Why do you draw that inference?” 
“ Any man would do the same, under the same circumstances.” 
“ Our heroes of Indian war might,” said Sir Peter, who had sham- 


bled back again. 

“ The regulations of war would make such a course quite legal,” re- 
marked the Major. 

“ And,” rejoined Sir Peter, “the regulations of Christianity would 
make such a course quite illegal. But go on, doctor ; let us hear the de- 
Meteo; be apered i,ramaring Gat ao bare a 

; remar ‘so brave an adv 
soot to dla like'e deg?” = ae 
wae no doubt,” Sir Peter, “the Frenchman walked off with 
a bow. 

“Precisely what we read,” replied Dr. Griffiths ; “no doubt he put his 

band to his heart, aad with a ‘ obligé’ took his life apd his 


“He should bave been made ” said the Major; “ Dandonald 
should not have allowed him to escape.”’ 

“ War! war!” mattered Sir Peter—“ making men look on murder as a 
virtue, and mercy as a crime!” 


xo. IV, 
a na‘ional failing and pecaliarity 


exemplifies 
abroad. Su wae yon Do cheemenens, sant ee Sen 
“ His lordship was at Malta, when a — 1 was given, 


the 
“ And the inference ?’’ said Sir Peter. 
“ Have you inane replied the doctor, “ whea (naeiing the Con- 


tinent, been annoyed by the bluequerie, or to give it an Eaglish term, 
ill-mannered on of our countrymen ? ve you never noticed 
how they seem to ‘ it,’ 80 to speak, over the denizens of other lands? 


Why, my dear sir, an Englishman abroad is a perfect bear ; on the Con- 
Ulneeh be will commit acts ghieh would, he fala, ' 


“ No—let me have it—I have been too much occupied to read Dan- | queer li 






for Honiton, Bradshaw being his opponent. Those were the days of bri- | ing nor acing any noble act of pure domestic worth. Pshaw! I de- 
bery, and as it was known that a considerable sum in so peak eemneisa wemye scketoomennady coer sex, lacking 
fallen to Dundonald, and as, moreover, it was that a sailor | the essential attributes of each—the weakness—craving help in the one ; 
Cee De 0 eee) eee y, Baeeey Cotes cmmed the strength—yieldiag help where help is needed in the other. But now 
an uncertainty. However, y declared that not one vote your criticism quickly—there is Lauacelot looking for 
Gaerne eaaenee ae poate wuake & wipe se panne! ay me.” 
thaw as openly offered five per vote. polling came As| “Ihave given mn nion already. The address of the‘ 
sulehs bare bese qupeste’, Bredaben wasia, Dandeneld ext. Now came len, oleus-feoed King’ 5 ble taithlons rm a is beaatiful, a lovely con- 
the tactics of the latter into Through his agent he gave it to ; when he leaves her, and she watches him 
be understood that all thoee who had resisted bribery and voted | trom the window, how very graphic the description is.” 
i ee eet fe Bake _—- on | “ Repeat it, if your memory is good enough,” said Sir Peter. 
— ihe Gomes’ men were 
sold themeelvee for £5, while others had kept their consciences “ And more and more 
clear and got double fees into the bargain. Time passed on. There was The moony vapour selling sonad the king, 
another another election. Again Dandonald came forward LT my RE at LD 
and this time the latter had not a ghost of yo yg tht 
the electors crowded to versary, who Was car- Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.” 


minutes!’ There, ai, | 1 


four times at a helpless child! to accept calmly and coolly the | frightened to death. She was easily picked up, but Mistress Polly’s in- 


- | by a remark I once heard—-you remember her dying 


6 mg ty the Spey! of telling @ | woman ignores her nature and apes that of man, looking on feeling as 6 


to be satiated with a sapper, ‘wulch belay, surreptltiondly partaken of 
—-.. cost Dandonald no less than 
Ha! hal very good !” exclaimed Smith, who had not lost one word. 
Bnet deme 9 deren 
“ And Bradshaw the opponent ?” 


“Yes. He had been previously known to the electors, and therefore 
stood a better chance than his lordship.” 

“ Tricks in all trades! Tricks in all trades !’’ said Sir Peter, with his 

em —_— 
NO. V. 

“ Are you tired of Dundonald and his stories?” asked the doctor. 

“Not at all—not at all, my dear sir,” replied Smith eagerly, “ it’s 
quite delightful to be so agreeably entertained. These intellectual re- 
unions are so very much better than those eternal balls, when the din of 
masic and the tw 1 of the dancers, destroy all rational conversation— 
pray penaees.' 

“ Gleaning—straw gathering,” said the old man quietly. 

“ Well then,” pursued the doctor, “ oar sailor gives us an amusing in- 
cident which happened on board the frigate Hind, then on the coast of 
Norway. On board this frigate there happened to be a sailors pet, in 
the form of a very clever talking parrot. The bird was a wonderfal 
bird ; it could do everything—in the way of langaege i pipe all the 
calls ; issue all the orders; and, no doubt swear all the oaths. Now it 
happened that in retura for the kindaess and hospitality shown to the 
officers of the Hind by the Norwegians, they offe the latter admission 
to the frigate to inspect her, if the inspection would be worth the trou- 
ble. The invitation was willingly accepted, aud in consequence, one 


most reached the deck, when the parrot sbrieked, ‘let go.’ The imita- 
| tion waa unfortunately faithfal, aud also fmagpens «2 Mone 4 ye Down 
| went the unbappy lady into the water, all her gay clothes (and of course 
| for such an occasion her toilette was extensive) spoiled, herself almost 


terference might have terminated fatally.” 
| “The men mast have been perfect fools to ‘ let go’ at the bird's com- 
| mand,” eaid Sir Peter ; “ surely the story is too good to be true.” 
| “So it appeared to me,” replied the doctor, “ however, I give as I re- 
| ceived it. One more anecdote—or circumstance rather, for there is no 
| anecdote in it, V’il relate. Daring Dandonald’s cruise ia the Pallas he 
| captured a vessel bound from Spain to Mexico, Among the cargo was 
found a large number of bales with ‘invendebles’ marked on them. 
The sailors thought that they had lit on a prize and opened the bales 
eagerly, when to their chagrin, they were found to contain nothing but 
* Pope’s bulls,’ ‘dispensations for eating meat on Fridays,’ and ‘ indul- 
gences for peccadilloes of all kinds, with the price affixed.’ ” 
“ Glorious offerings for my shrine,” said the old man, shragging his 
lean old shoulders. _ 

NO. VL 

“A man has been drawing a comparison between Tennyson and 
Shakespeare, I hear,” said the dootor, “ and lecturing on that sabject in 
Loadon. 


“ And what is his argument or theory ?” asked Sir Peter. 

“I don’t know, not having heard him.” 

“ And what’s the use then of telling us anything about him,” replied 

Sir Peter. 

“{ thought,” rejoined the doctor, “ that you might have been able to 

give me some satisfaction. He took the Idylils I believe as his debatea- 
’ 


ble —_ 

“The Idylls—the eternal Idylls,” added Sir Peter. “Miss Sharpe, 
give me your opinion of Tennyson’s Idylis; I like to hear a woman’s 
opinion sometimes, it is so deliciously illogical.” 

“ There is little logic required in discussing Tennyson’s Idylis,” re- 
plied thedemure Hester. . 

“ Wrong at the starting point,” exclaimed Sir Peter. “Look at the 
opening tale, Enid. Can you not draw a logical argument from the il- 
logical conduct of the ‘brave knight Geraint?’ ” 

“ How can we extract that which is, from that which is not?” replied 
Hester ; * distill reason from ua-reasoa?’ 

* Pall up,” said Sir Peter,,smiling—but not sardonically now ; “ pull 
up—you’re getting into the ysical, and there you'll stumble aod 


” ’ 
them from the three divisions of 
oar kingdom—let Ireland have her member—Scotland the same—mosily 
a a — tay must they be.’’ 

oid man to a chair at the h round polished table. 
There he sat, weird like, the full — of the dangling ianp blazing on 
his wrinkled face, and making stars in his twinkling eyes, 

“ Now do I oall the councillors,” he said, “and place them like a 
quakere’ meeting—the different sexes on either side. Lady Mardoch— 
queen of the night—sit you opposite me—now for all the others as I 
name them. Hester Sharp—so—at my right hand.” 

He paused and looked round the room, apparently the ecratiny was 
unsatisfactory. “A paucity of female members!” und again the keen 
eye travelled bere and there. “Rose,” for the pretty Rose just then en- 
tered the room, “come here—there—take your seat there ” 

“ And what will I be sitting there for?” 

“Lady Lacie, will you be kind enough to take your seat next to Miss 
Mahoney ?” 

Such a full-blown peony of a woman he bad called now ; all s 

and black lace, and gold chains. + ee 

“ One, two, three; we're getting on ;” and the eye again went on its 
pilgrimage. “Mrs. Hodson!” The eye twinkled as the object of his 
ae ed up to the table, alertly to take her place at the literary 
Little boys sometimes parody faces on turni If a little boy had cut 
& face out of a very fine turnip, not making eyes too large nor the 
nose too prominent, and rubbing a modicum amount of brickdust over 
the whole, that would have been a photograph of Mrs. Hodson. 
was not a shadow (an unworthy metaphor by the bye, subject to revi 
sion)—not a beam of intellect in that dumpling of a face. 

“She'll get to the pith of every argument, I conclude,” whispered Sir 
Peter to Hester, who remonstrated on the introduction of Mrs. Hodson. 
“ Why,” asked Hester. 

* Because—‘ Fools enter in where wise men fear to tread.’ How 
are we now t—one, two, three, four, five! One more on the female 





He called to a young French girl who was talking toa foreign-look- 
ing man with a moustache. 

“ Mademoiselle Angelique !”’ 

“ She cannot speak a word of English,” said Hester. “She will not 
understand one word we say.” 

“Well!” The old fellow looked miechievously at Hester. “Well 
what of that? Is every woman who eannot understand an arg’ t 

be excluded? Mademoiselle is only in the same boat with nine-tenths 
of her sex.” 


me According to your theory, that speech should have been mine,” sald 
ester. 

“T spoke it for you, and that makes it yours,” replied Sir Peter. 
“ Now we’re fall on this side of the house, the other becomes an easy 
matter. Griffiths, Smith, McDonald, thou man of the fens and moors. 
and Grampians ; O'Leary, grandson to the shamrock—there, my coun- 
cil chosen at last,” - 








NO. VIII. 

“ And what are we to do now?” asked Lady Murdoch. 

“ Propose a subject for discussion, and give it a fair debate,” replied 
Sir Peter. “ Hester, you come first—a subject quickly.” 

“Sir Peter, and bis mercurial temperament.’ 

“A failure—subject, non prehensible—firet item, a mystery—se- 
cond, a questionable point of accuracy, involving the query, ‘does mer- 
oury form one of the constituents of the human frame?’ Rose, drive 


“ And is it I will speak now—I, who can only think of another mem- 
ber of the yay oe 

“ Won't do,” said Sir Peter, “ because you would not understand the 
subject—‘ self.’ Rose, who understands ‘ self?’ Now, Lady Lucie, what 
have you to advance?” 

“A most delightful theme, Sir Peter. I would p that most 








metapb 
get wo. Send logic to the dogs, and give me a womano’s opinion of 
the poem of the day,‘ Teanyson’s Idylis of the King.” Don’t prose 
away for an hour at it. Remember that ‘ brevity is the soul of wit,’ and 
to my mind the very essence of a review. Now, be quick, for I see 
Launcelot Brown coming into the room with little Stubbs of the War 


Idylis, and only a 

“ A beau’ myth,” said Hester, ‘‘ one whom had she crossed our path 
+ bea have despised—a mere fool decked in poetic gait—yet beauti- 
“ Many other fools,” broke in Sir Peter. “I thought you'd abuse her 
—you’re a woman now, go on, discuss ‘ Vivian.’ ” 
“TI don’t like her.” 
“ Of course not.” 
“ Bat, I fear her character is mirrored in the female world. A satire 
on many—who sell themselves for what? Some bauble perhaps, more 
worthless than the boon she craved.” 

The old man looked grave. And what of the next ?” he asked after a 
moment’s 

“You mean Elainé ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” 

“T think it pretty—bat—” 

“ What ” 

“ All poetic ideas were put to flight regarding this ——- heroine, 
“ That after her death, she should be placed on the of a barge, 
and floated down the stream to the ace, where the false or, as far as 
a ae gecpmmptane tee t Sir Launcelot and the faithless 

would be. 


“ Just so. Well, the remark I heard was this :—‘ Umph ! she reminds 
me of the niggers on the Hooghly, going out with the tide, and a lily in 
her band!’’ 

Sir Peter smiled. “That idea he sald would indeed destroy all 
feelings, but Elainé was not in the state of the bodies oa the Hooghly ; 
not ‘ high’ at any rate.” 

“Pray do not enlarge,” eaid Hester, “ but let me discuss the last Idyll 
— Guinevere.’ ” 

“ Which,” remarked Sir Peter, “ with a woman's judgment, of course 
you consider perfect, because it is full of sentiment and feeling.” 

“ Which,” replied Hester, echoing his words, “ with a woman’s judg- 
ment, I do t—and for the very reason you specify—pre- 
cisely because it is full of sentiment and feeling. 
do not ignore the failings of my sex.” 

“ Who said they were failings? I did not,” replied Sir Peter earnestly. 
“Pil tell something—in confidence,” he continued as he b 
e wrinkled face nearer to her ear, “in confidence mind—don’t 
let the scoffer and the cynic have his treason to himself exposed—where 


myth, and sentiment as a delusion, she becomes a worthless hybrid— 
a sterile, barren creature—nor one thing nor the other—neither conceiv- 


You see, Sir Peter, I | ad 


charming of foreign poteantates, who is golng to let us have ‘ Jouvin’s 
best’ free of duty! absolutely free of duty! He deserves a nation’s 
thanke—tbiok of the immense benefit to ery! = 

“ There is a metaphor in his policy,” said Sir Peter, “a strange meta- 
phor. He permits us to mufie our fists cheaply, and as an equivalent, 
condescends to receive the strength of our produce at a discount. 
— tron cun prop up Imperial diguity—when rotten. Go on 

e. 


“Jen’en com—” 

“That will do, it’s as good as the rest. Lady Murdoob as hostess— 
exempt. Now Griffiths, what can you suggest? Something according 
to your cloth I suppose.” 

“ The clergy of the Church of England.” 

The old man shook bis head. “ The less eaid on that subject the better 
at present. O'Leary, if you’ve done admiring your ring, probably you'll 
give a subject.” 

“ And is it a subject you’re wanting? Sare its ‘ the ladies’ I’ll give, 
and not another thing besides !”’ 

“ We don’t want a toast,” replied Sir Peter. “Smith, now we come to 
you—all the rest have failed, see what you can suggest.” 

Alton Smith had been running over his stock fo band, the “ reading up 
of the last six months,’ but not one sabject could he glean. 

“ Light literature, Sir Peter ;” said he. 

“ Ye just ca’ it ‘ fictitious literature,’ ” said the worthy clansman. 

“ A good notion,” exclaimed Sir Peter. “ Let it rest so. ‘ Fictitious 
literature—whether an advantage or an evil to society.’ Now,” conti- 
nued Sir Peter, “tbat is the theme, let those who don’t find it to their 
taste quit the council.” 


NO. IX. 

“ Griffiths, Hester, Scotchman, Smith, and self only left,’’ said the old 
man, as be watched the retreating figures of the remainder. “ Ther we’ll 
carry on the argument between us. Hester—what think yout Are the 


poetic | novels of the day an advantage or not?” 


“ You take a very narrow meaning of the words,” she answered ; “ did 
mj literally to your question, I fictitious literatare 
one of the crying evils of the time; but I hold the theme in « 
sense, and understand fictitious literature to mean the tales and romances 
of all lande and ages. And thus in the catalogue I find old Norse 
fairy tales; the legendary lore of Eogland, Scotiand, Ireland ; the tra- 
ditions of the continent ; and even the of Greece and Rome. 
Thinking ox consider fictitious literature to be a and manifest 

tage. Who would blot out the ‘ Illiad’ from the literary world? 
or Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” or, going to « lighter cast, the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ or the ‘Lalla Rookh’ of Moore, or ‘ Childe Harold’ of Byron? 
ie Sy, Os, TE GN, “Coren SoS Ey en eee 
works 

se ane Be Soe, do not know that any one of theee have 
been of positive benefit to mankind.” 


é 


« book is truth ; we epeak of literata: 

I think 1 sball show you that I am not * Hester. 
“In my ramble, can I with an p< pragheedy: SL 
every scene? I may notice one young 
the : in another doorway may 
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i’ the writings o’ my countryman, the great Sir Walter? Would ye take 

his works from among your bookshelves, aud cast the m forth as useless? 

at the ‘Heart o’ Mid-Lothian’—there’s a world o’ thought, and 

feeling, and information! Ye’ll no get a better notion o’ the worth o’ 

that style o’ reading than ye’ll find among the stories o’ the Laird of Ab- 
” 


“ You are right, friend,” said Sir Peter ; but to my mind Scott's no- 
vels stand alone.” 

“They’re just part o’ the style ye call fictitious literature—based on 
trnth in some cases, I’ll grant ye ; but wi’ enough o’ fiction even then to 
bring thes into the class ye name, And, as such, they must e’en walk 
side by side wi’ all the rubbish o’ the fictitious literary world, and be 
cast into the scale, weighing its merits and demerits.”’ 

“ Just so,” replied Sir Peter. “ Now, Mr. Smith, your opinion—only | 
I'll give it for you. Fictitious literature you deem an advantage.” | 
“ Pietitions literature,” said Hester, “like every other gift, is a 
mingled source of good and ill. I do not ider it a ty, 
existing, I maintain that of necessity it need not be anevil. Perhaps 
there are many scenes—iudeed, an apparently inexhaustible supply—ia 
history, as strange and stirring as any imagined by the mind of novel 
writers ; but then, had these been written from the earliest ages, the best 
would have become that wearisome thing, a twice told tale, while the 

others might not have been read at all.” 

© You forget one benefit in fictitious literature,” said Peter, “ the ex- | 
ercise it gives to the minds of many who bave neither patience nor per- | 
severance to pore over the dry details of history, Look at the employ- | 
ment it affords to thousands, both of men and women.”’ 

“ You ere departing from your argument now,” said Hester. “ We | 
had to coasider the direct, and not the indirect benefit, or the reverse, of | 
works of fiction.” 

“ Aud,” continued Sir Peter, rising, “ the sum total is this—after all | 
I must give it myself. The sum total of our argument is this; if we dis- | 
cussed it all night we should arrive at the same conclusion in the end— | 
fictitious literature isa tremendous power for either good or ill. It may | 
be made the means of tae one or the other.” 

“ And we’re no doubting that,” said the Scotchman, “ we’re no ques | 
tioning that fact ; bat we'll like to know if it does most gude or harm.” | 

“ A difficult problem to solve,” said Sir Peter ; “ looking to the past, | 
my opinion would be favourable ; judging “I the past, adverse to the 
style of reading called fictitious literature, The evil meets us at every 
turn in these dey, when our housemaids carry their novels in their 

kets, and falling in love with some big lord with a big name, who | 
ea on its pages, forget the ‘ dusting’ in the ‘dolefuls,’ to our mani- 
feat inconvenience, and the equa!ly manifest neglect of our dwellings.” | 

“ And,” said Hester “do not their mistresses set them the example? | 
Look at the youog lady generation of this century; eee with what | 
avidity they devour the love-sick nonsense of many novels. These are | 
read—greeaily, readily, eagerly—while works of substantial merit are | 

pened. 

* And,” added the Scotchman, “ye say this style o’ writing may be | 
for good or harm; now, there’s no ‘ may be’ in the case. It’s a ‘must | 
be’—a hard, stern, fact of ‘ must be!’ There’s nothing o’ what the world | 
calls ‘ neutral effect’ in God’s operations. When his warm sun shines on | 
this bonny earth o’ ours, think ye its blessed rays idle—doing nothing, | 
nelther good nor harm? I tell ye nay; either they warm the drooping | 
bud to life, or else, may be, they kill it with the burning heat, 
when its time has come to die. And the strong north wind, when it | 
rattles at your windows, and creeps through your door sills; and a 
blustering over fen and ay ye He sends it on afool’serrand? I 
gay nay to that again. 











t, | saw two tiles glistening, which looked like eyes, 


| among whom I was the y 


who had been at the schools of Ulm and Munich, in the Bavarian, and 
bis name was Paulus Sum . My relations told bim aboat me, 
and he promised them to take me with him, and take me to the schools 
in Germany, When I beard this, I fell on my knees and prayed God the 
Almighty to belp me from this priest who taught me no‘bing, but beat 
me so unmercifully. For I bad only learned to sing the Salve a little, 
and go a begging for eggs with the other scholars, who were in the vil- 
lage with the 

When Paulus, therefore, was about to start again, I was to go and join 
him at Stalden. My uncle gave me a gold florin, which I carried in my 
band as far es Stalden, looking often to see whether I still had it, and 
then gave it to Paulus. Thas we set forth. I was obliged to beg for 


| myself and give the alms to my Bachant, Paulus, for through my simpli- 


city and country talk much was bestowed on me. When we got across 
the Grimsel one night to an inn, I had never seen a stove before, and as 
the moon shone on the tiles, I fancied that it was a great calf, for I onl 
The next morning 
saw come geese for the first time, and when they hissed at me,I thought 
they were demons and wished to eat me up, so I shouted and ran away. 
In Lucerne I saw the first slate roofs. 
After that we went to Meissen. It was a long journey, for I was not 
used to walking so far and gain mf food on the road. We were about 
nine in company ; three little Schtitzen, the rest grown-up Bachanis, 
gest and smallest Schiitz. When I was un- 
able to walk, my cousin Paulas walked behind me with a stick or rod, 
and beat my naked legs, for [ had no breeches and very bad shoes. I 
forget most of the things that happened on the road, but I can remember 
afew. As we were going along and talking of all sorts of things, the 
Bachants remarked that it was the custom in Meissen and Silesia for the 
scholars to steal geese and ducks, and other eatable matters, and nothing 
was done to them if they managed to escape the owner. One day we 
were not far from a village, where there was a flock of geese together, 





and no keeper ; so I asked my comrades, “ When shall we be in Meissen, | diseat! 


so that I may kill geese ?” en they said, “ We are there now.” So 
I took up a stone, threw it at a , and hit it on the leg, so that it 
could not fly away. Then I finished it with a blow on the head, and 
carried it under my coat through the village, Then the keeper came 
ranning wy shouting, “The blackguard has stolen one of my geese!” 
I and my fellows bolted, and the goose’s feet hung down under my coat. 
The peasants came out with pikes they could throw, and were after us. 
When I saw that I could not escape, goose and all, I let it fall, and cut 
away from the road in a clump of trees, but two of my comrades kept to 
the road, and were caught by the vil Then they fell on their 
knees and begged for mercy ; they had done no barm ; and as the villa- 
gers saw that neither was the one who let the goose fall, they went back 
into the village and picked up the goose. I saw, though, bow they har- 
ried after my ¢ es, and was in a great stew, and said to myself, 
“ Ab! I believe that I have not blessed myself this day” (I had been 
taught, namely, to bless myerelf — morning). When the peasants got 
back to the village, they found our Bachants at an inn, and insisted on 
their paying for the goose—it was only the matter of a few pence—but 
I do not know whether they did so or not, When they found as again, 
they laughed, and asked what had happened. I made excuse that I 
fancied it was the custom of the country, but they said it was not yet 
time. 

Another time a murderer came to us in a wood eleven miles this side 
Nuremberg, when we were ali together: be wanted to gamble with our 
Bachaats, and so keep them till the rest of the band came up; but we 
had an honest fellow with us, Antony Schalbether by name, 





| 


In the school at St. Elizabeth nine bachelors read at once in 
but the Greca lingua was unknown in he conn, San 
printed books, save that the preceptor a What a 
read had first to be dictated, then d ished, then construed, 
lastly translated, so that the Bachants had to carry home great 


of 
Prom this town eight of us proceeded to Dresden, 


tid 


: 


but got into trouble 
again, so that we once more suffered terribl a} Then we 
decided to part ; some went out after geese, others for — 
one for a pot, while we little ones went into the town of at 
far from the road, to beg bread and salt. We to meet at 
night, before the town, and oook whatever we . About a 
from the town was a pump, where we intended to pass the night; bat 
when the fire was eeen from the walls, they fired on us, though hit 
nobody. Then we got away into a wood ; the bigger fellows cut 
poles, and made a hut; one lot plucked the geese, of which they had 
two ; others put the turnips in the pot, with the head and feet, item the 


giblets ; others again prepared two wooden spits, and began r 
the meat was a little red they took it from the spit and ate 
80 also the turnips. In the night we heard something moving; there 


day, and the fish leaped out of the mud ; then we took as man 
we could carry in a shirt on a pole, and went off to a village, w we 
gave a peasant fish to boil the others ia beer. 

When we arrived near Dresdeu, the schoolmaster and our Bachants 
sent come of us boys out to look for geese. We agreed that I should 
knock over the geese, but they should carry them off. After we had 
found a flock of geese, and they saw us, they n flying away ; but, as 
I had a stick in my hand, I threw it up in the air and hit one, which fell ; 
but when my companions saw the keeper, they did not dare to ran after 
it. The other geese then settled, collected round the goose, cackled as 
if speaking to it, and so it got up and went away with the rest. I was 

isfied with my comrades for not keeping their promise, but they be- 
haved better afterwards, for we carried off two geese, which the Bachants 
ate with the schoolmaster, and then started for Nuremberg. Soon after 
we set out for Ulm; there Panlus took another lad, of the name of Hil- 
debrand Kalbermatten, a priest’s son, to whom cloth was given, such as 
is made in the country, for a coat. When we reached Ulm, Paulus bade 
me go round with the cloth and beg the price for making if; by this I 
oS anys Oe ae to the trade by this time, for the 
achants kept me out constantly, never took me to school, or even 
taught me te read. While I went rarely to school, and bad to go about 
with the cloth instead, I suffered fearfall from hunger, for I carried to 
the Bachants all I received, and did not dare to eat a moutbfal, for I was 
afraid of athrashing. Paulus bad joined another Bachaat from Mayence, 
and I and Hildebrand bad to beg for them: my comrade ate hh? far 
up he got. Then the Bachants went after him about the streets to ca! 
him in the act of eating, or made him wash his mouth with water, which 
they caught in a basin, to see if be had been eating. Then they threw 
him on a bed, and a cushion over his head, so that he could not balloa, 
and beat him till they were tired; so I felt frightened and carried every- 
thing home. he had often so much bread that it tarned mouldy; 
then they cut off the bad part and gave it me to eat. I was often very 
wonery, and was frozen badly, because I was obliged to wander about in 
the ness till midnight begging for bread. 

Nor must I omit to mention that there was at Ulm a pious widow, who 
had two grown up daughters. This widow often wrapper my feet in 
winter in a warm fur, w she laid behind the stove against my com- 


ordered | ing, and, when my feet were warm, she would give me Spbesin of por- 
aybap it scatters the winged seed, and bears it | the murderer to leave us, and he did so. Now it was late, so that we | ridge and bid me go home. I suffered eo from hanger that I fought with 


far away, until it reste, and springs, and fructifies just where he wills it | could only manage to reach the village, in which were two inns, but few | the dogs in the streets for bones, and looked for bread-crambs in sacks, 


should ; or mayhap the stormy biast breaks on the frail bark o’ the sea- 
tossed mariner, scattering it the light seed, and bidding the souls of 
those tremblers flee to the presence of Him who calls them. And the | 
ken word—is that ever neutral in its working? There is a saying, | 
of every spoken word men sball give account at the last great day ; 
and if the spoken word be of such weight, surely the written word is of 
none less, 5So, if we say that fictitious literature is a potent engine, | 
driving to good or ill, don’t you think there’s a grave responsibility rest- | 
ing on the engineers—those who direct its course ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Hester, “ there lies the rub, and the utility, perba 
of such an argument as thie. One error of the age is, that vd write 
with a view to selling only. Book-making has become a trade ; story- 
making a trade ; what will ‘ take’ is the first thought, not what will be a 
worthy employment of the gift of God—composition. Money is of course 
& necessity of life; money must be bad, and this style of writing is the 

av. ¢ means to many; but the error is that some of the writers 
of fas rest down their offerings at the idol’s shrine, and look to the 
for the increase.” 


“ God forgive them,” exclaimed the old maa earnestly, as he shambled 
off to Launcelot Brown. 


NO, X. 


“ & singular notion,” said Launcelot, in answer to a remark from Sir 
Peter ; “ an original idea, that in the hours of darknese—those in which 
sin keeps holiday, and guilt, bareing her brazen front, cries openly ‘ look 
on me!’ that im the same hours of darkness—darkoess both of the body 
and the soul—the night of either—the saving help should come, and the 
sinner be startled with the strange, almost undreamt of word—repent !”’ 

“ Is was a strange—most strange thought,” replied Sir Peter ; “ yet 
how wise! The very way to secure the attendance of these miserable 

They could not bave come by day—shame would have pre- 
vented them ; bat ia the night—their owa peculiar hours—no feeling of 
that sort, no fear of meeting the scornful looks of the immaculate of their 
own sex, would frighten them. It was an admirable notion.” 

“ Did you see that letter from an Englishwoman ia the Times ?” asked 


Brown ; “I thought it “ad 
a not observe it,’”’ replied Sir Peter ; “give me the substance 
“She that a meeting should be called of the other sex, that 


may be lectured and prayed with about the awful sin and misery 
lie at their door. She will, she says, willingly bear her share of the 
necessary tea and toast ; and then she very sensibly adds, ‘ when the de- 
the supply will soon be sto Teal 

“ Trae, too true,” replied Sir Peter, “ bat if we wait for that, and let 
our efforts of reform rest until man reforms himself, I fear we shall bave 
a of idleness. The Englishwoman bas struck at the root of the 


[ 
i 


ee Alas! bow many a sigh springs from the 
oe 
LEARNING ON THE TRAMP. 
1509—1520, 
Sir John Laer’ has recently done good service to the literature of 


our country by exhuming from the Record-office various autobiographies 
and oharaclernic documents which throw lights on the past of our cotin- | 
same 


5 thing bas, however, been going on for several years 
in Germany, although the result of private enterprise—for few rulers ia 
that country can spare money for purely useful purposes. A most valu- 
able contribution is now being made to contemporary literature by Gus- 
pet An the author of “ oe and Credit,’’ who has taken in hand the 

4 ot from these volumes and arranging them ia chro- 
nological order. In this way we shall very shortly possess a perfect his- 
tory of past social life in Germany, without the trouble of seeking for 
information through many ponderous tomes. 


specimen we have selected for illustration of the value of this | 


, | bouse shall be too narrow for thee.” 


| there were many oi the 


houses. When we entered one, the murderer was there before us, and 
other fellows, doubtless bis companions: so we would not stop there, 
but went to the other inn. As sap 


was so busy that no one would give us little fellows anything to eat ; | 


for we never sat down at table to a meal, nor was a given us, 


bedroom 
but we had to sleep im the stable, when the big fellows were condacted | I 


to their chamber, Antony said to the host: “I fancy thou hast some 
queer guests, and that thou art no better; but I eay to thee, host, lay 
us where we sball be safe, or we will give thee such a th that the 
‘or, at the beginning, 
wanted to play at chess with our fellows. When they were taken to bed 
—but I and the other little fellows lying in the stable Sees 
men, perhaps the hoet himself, came to the door and them 

but Antony bad driven a screw inside over the latch, laid the 
the door, and lit a candle—for he always had wax — and 
with bim—and quickly aroused the o' fellows. hen the 
heard this, they got out of the way. In the morning we found 
host nor ostler: they told this to us lads, and we were all glad 


i 


i 


‘HE 


thing bad happened to us im the stable. After we had gone abouta 
mile we came to some aud when they heard where we had spent 
the night, they were that we had not all been murdered, for 


nearly the whole village was suspected of those practices. 

About a mile before reaching Naumburg our big fellows again re- 
mained behind in a village, for when they wanted to drink together they 
sent us on. We were five of us, and there came upon us eight men on 
horse-back, with cross-bows, ready to fire, who surrounded us: 
asked us for money, and one of us, who was rather tall, said, “ We have 
no money ; we are poor scholars.’’ The horseman said the second time, 
“Give money!’ So our fellow replied again, “ We have no money, and 
give you no money, and owe you nothing.” On this the horseman drew 
his sword and struck bim over the head, cutting the strings of his bun- 
die. Then they rode away int) the forest, and went on to Naumburg. 
We were often in danger from murderers and robbers, especially in the 
forests of Thuringia, Franconia, and Poland. At Naumburg we stayed 
some weeks, and we Schiitzen went into the town. Some who could 
sing did so, bat I went begging. None of us went to any school. The 
other sebolars would not put up with this, aad threatened they would 


fetch them. Then we little Schdtzen carried stones upon the 
while Antony and the others held the door. When we heard that com- 
plaints had been made aboat us to the authorities, we had a neighbour 
who wanted to give his daughter a husband, and he had a stable full of 
fattened geese, From him we took at night three geese, and went into 
another part of the city: there the Swiss came to us. They and ours 
drank together, and went off to Halle, in Saxony, where we went to the 
school of St. Ulrich. As, however, our Bachants bebaved to us so im- 
reperly, some of us made up our minds to ran away, and went off to 
fecniods tad these Denes ony school, and the rooms of the fo- 
reign students were +o full of vermin that we beard them crack beneath 
us im the straw. We started and went to Breslau: on the road endured 
much hunger, 8o that we ate for several days nothing but raw onions and 
See paoemaes aes For many a night we lay 
| in the open air, for no oue would let us‘into bis house, aad, indeed, the 
| dogs were often set upon us, When we reached Breslau, all was so 








| cheap there that the poor scholars over-ate themselves, and oftea 
| fell into heavy illness. There we first went to the school of the Holy 
| Cross at the cathedral, but when we heard that there were several 
| Switgers ia the High Church at St. Elizabeth, we went there. The city 
| of Bresiaa has seven liviogs, and each of them a separate school. No 
| scholar was allowed to siug im another parish, bat they shouted ad idem, 
| ad idem. and thea the Schiitzen ran together, and beat one another ter- 
|ribly. People said that there had beea at one time several thousand 
i Bachante and Schitsen, who all lived upon alms. It was said, too, that 

Bachants above twenty years of age, who kept 
| their Schitzem to beg for them ; and I myself bave often carried home 


volame gives an account of a travelling scholar, Thomas Platter, a poor pony Sake ——— wr a ph gern clea: 


lad, from the Vieper Valley, in Valais, and afterwards a re- 
spected printer and school-rector at Bale. At that period no curious 
traveller visited the Zermatt or the glaciers of the Monte Rosa. The lad 


grew up solitary amon 

of his boy-life were the made by eagles among his flock and the 
severity of his master. How be was hurled forth in the world he shall 
tell in bis own words. 

While I was living with the peasant there came one of 
Frantz by name, who wished to take me to my relation, Master Antony 
Platter, so that | might go to school. The peasant was ill satisfied at 
this, and said that I should learn nothing, and laid the forefinger of his 


right hand on bla lft, with the words : “ The boy will learn as little ag | churchyard, on the 


I can thrust my finger through here.” ThatI saw and heard. To hi rf men’ 
Rg ya r tor 


She then took me to 


because 1 was little, and a Switzer, and they were very fond of 
Swiizers. 


Daring the winter I was ill thrice, so that I had to be taken to hospi- 


dhe robles and bie and tbe oaly ibcidents | tal: the ecbolars had a separate ward, and their own doctors. The town 


couneil also fourpence a week for a patient, so that be can be main- 
| tained very decently. There is good attention in the hospital, as well 
as good beds, but the vermin are incredibly large, so that I preferred 
| lying om the ground in front of the fire rather than in the bed. (Here 


my cousins, | the writer gives an accoant of his vermin-hunting, which may as well be 
owitted.) In the winter the Schtitzen lay on the 


nd before the fire, 
| as Leaid, and the Bachants to the chambers, of w there were some hun- 
dreds at St. Elizabeth's; but in summer, when it was hot, we lay in the 
See See tha nivents from {a front 

where it is spread. This we carried into a 


has not denied him His gifts; H f ; 
el make « plous prea of blow” & ; He may | corner of the churebyard, and lay there like pigs in the straw; bat when 


recollect nine to nine and a half years of At frst 

for the master was a very augry mea, and I 2 st 

sant lad. thrashed me cruelly, often took me by the errs 

me from the earth, so that I yelled like a kid when the knife is stuck in | 
and the neighbours often asked if he were goiug to murder me. | 





master, and | it rained, we ran into the school, and 
Spoosoria 


sang the whole night throagh re- 
and other things with the subcantor. sganeowe toe in 


ve us 80 
came so fall that I could not 


| 
| summer, after supper, to the beer-bouses to beer, and the drunken 
taloed | Polack pesanate a it, I be 


way 
shot off. In sbort, of 
ith him I was not long. For about this time came my aunt’s{son, | much. t, of food there was enough, but a fellow did not study 





force us to school, The master also ordered our Bachants to come to | from 
oon or they would be collared ; but Antony told him he might come | hard 





and ate them. After this we went to Munich, and I had to beg the price 
for making the coat which was not mine. A year after we returned to 


per was over in the house, everybody | Ulm, and I brought the cloth with me again for begging purposes. I 


can remember that several said to me, “ Botz Martin, is the coat not 
made yet? I believe that you are a scamp.” So we went away again. 
do not know whether the cloth was every made iato a coat or not. 
When we reached Munich, on Sunday, the Bachants had a lodging, but 
we little fellows none : and so we went out at night to lie on the corn- 
sacks in market. Some women were sitting by the toll-bouse in 
the street, and asked where we were going ; and when they heard we 
ee eee ed anes among them who, on perceiy- 


Maximilian held his court orn rt the Swiss had a 
with us ; they were so friendly 

The wife 
morn eaten We 
him , feod, and drink.” e 
she wou 


meat out of the slaughter-house—item, go with her at ti 
country ; but I was still forced to beg for the Bachant. This 
not like, and said to me : “ Botz Martin! let the Bachant go, 
with me; you must not go a begging.” So for eight days I did not so 


they | near the Bachant, or to school ; so he came and knocked at the door 


our house. Then the wife said to me, “ Thy Bachant is there ; say thou 
art ill.” She let him in, and said to him, « You are really a fine gen’ 
man! You might have come to see how is, for he has been ill, 


? 


and is so 5 he said, * I am sorry, ; when you can 

out again, to me.” Mur gels Genday 1 cent veayert Tad eed 
to me afte: “Thou Sebtitz, thou dost not come to me, so I will 
trample thee ander foot.” Then I made up my mind that be should 


not ill-treat me more, and to bolt. On the next Sanday I eaid to the 
buteher’sjwife : * { mean to go to school and wash my shirt ;” for I did not 


dare to tell her what I lest she m repeat it. So I started 
from Manich with Stocowing her proton whe. I was running away 
my cousin, with whom I had been so long, but who had been so 


and uncharitable to me ; and then I felt sorry, too, for the woman, 
roof, | who bad treated me sokindly. Sol pat across the Isar, for I feared that, 
if I went to Switzerland, Paulus would be after me, for he had often 
threatened the others, that if one of them bolted, he would follow him, 
and when he caught him, would tear him piecemeal. Beyond the Isar is 
a hill : there I seated myself, gazed on the town, and cried heartily that 
I bad no one to shelter me ; and made up my mind to go on to Salz 
jee As I sat, there came a peasant with a cart; he had 
salt to Manich, aod was already drunk, though the sun had scarce 
Cee ee eee er een Ean oe On be eee Oe 
horses out to them and himself. In the meanwhi 1 veges Sreups 
the village, and awaited him outside. where I fellasleep. When I aw 


E 


n heartily, for I fancied the peasant bad deserted me, 
felt as if I had lost'a father. Soon he came, though, was quite full, bade 
me get up, and asked me whither I was going? Thereon I said “To 
Saltzburg.”’ When it was evening, he off the road and 
“Get down ; that is the rékd to Salzburg.” We had travelled eight 
(German) miles that day. So I came to a village. 

When 1 got up the next morning there was a hoar-frost, as if it had 
snowed, and I had no shoes, no baret, and only a jacket without sleeves. 
So I set off for Passau, intending to cross the Danube there for Vienna. 
Bat when I came to Passau, they would not let me in. Sol thought of 
going to Switzerland ; asked the ert the nearest road, and he 
said, “ Through Munich.” But I said, “I will at by Munich—ra- 

me to Triesingeo. 


ther fifty miles round.” So he directed There is 
also a high school, where I found Swish, eal they abel mo wheave I 
came? two or three days were passed, came Paulus with a hal- 


; 
: 
; 
i 


looking for you.” So I ran out of the gute, as ifhe had been bebind me, 
and went to Ulm, where I walked into the house of the saddler’s wife 
who had formerly warmed my feet. She took me in her service. I was 
to watch her turnips in the field; this I did, and went to no school. 
After some weeks came one to me, who had been Paulus’s comrade, and 
said, “‘ Thy cousin is here and seeketh thee.” He had come eighteen 
mites after me, for he had lost a good customer in me, as I had sapported 
him for some years. When I heard this, although it was almost night, 
[ran ed whey te pm ee bes Path has. 
grieved at kind woman. 

Thus, f the lake ‘to Comstance, and when I le the hits 
and saw a Swies peasant in a white jacket, ah, my 


Ok OO eS a a 
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t, as there were many poor scholars there and no | homogeneous class, having the sume ioterest, who would neutralise the 
w 


bitterly, and said, voices of the present borough constituency, was not a wise and well-con- 
eee a ete ot goed sid thee 


bim, 


beer, if there be a scholar at Schlettstadt able to sapport bimeelf, I will | chise. In reducing the qualification for this franchise one consideration 
7 we passed the night io an inn about a mile | should, he said, be observed ; tuency 
the town, I was taken ill, so that I fancied I must choke, for I bad | with the chief property and the chief industry of the country. This great 


ent And as 


eaten too many fresh waluuts which fell off the trees at this season. 
Thereon my comrade wept again, for be thought that, if I died, he would | 
know how to get on. And he bad 


take us. He 


but if not, you shall pay me, if Ibave to take 
case.” That was the first j 
properly. It was the year in which the Diet was heldat Worms, Sapidus 





once nine bundred scholars, some finely instructed fellows, who after- | That is the question. (Cheers) It isa very bad measure. (Oh! laugh- 
ter, and cheers.) That, I think, is the universal opinion ia regard to it. 

Now, when I went to school here, I knew little, could not even read | (Oh! and cheers.) In point of fact I believe I do not know more than 
Donatus, and yet was eighteen years old ; so I seated myself among the | two individuals who perfectly approve of it—viz., the noble Jord the Se 
little children, like ao owl among chickens. One day Sapidus read alist | cretary and the member for Birmingham. (Hear, hear.) And tbis I 
of scholars, and spoke: “I have many barbara uomina, and I must | must say, that the member for Birmingham, with that candid undacity 
make them Latin.” And when he read the new names afresh, he bad | which greatly neutralises the pernicious opinions he expresses aud the 
converted me into Thomas Platerus, and my comrade, Authony Venets, | dangeroas course be pursues, has already told us that no sooner does the 
into Antonius Venetus, and said, “ Who are these two?” When we) bill pass than he shal! agitate the country in order to obtain a much more 
stood up, he said, “ Fie! those are two scabby sheep, aud yet have sueh extensive change. (Cheers.) Bat, if we reject the bill on the second 
| reading, we kaow what will be said—it will be said by the noble lord, 

After staying here from autumn to Whitsuntide, and still more scholars | “ You are against parliamentary reform—you are against extending the 
came in from every side, we could no longer support ourselves comforta- | franchise, which whea you were in a responsible position you yourselves 


wards became doctors and celebrated men. 


fine names,”’ 


bly, and so went to Solothurn. There was a tolerably good schooi and | 
better food, bat we had too much time to waste in the chureb, and there- 
fore went home. 

The next spring I left my country again with two brothers, When 
we took leave of the mother, she wept, and said, “ God be merciful to 
me, that I should see three sons going into misery!” 1 never saw my | 
mother cry before,.for she was a brave, maaly woman, but rough ; other- | 
wise honest, pious, and industrious, as every oue said of her, and praised 


So I came to Zarieh, and went to the school at the Frauenmunster ; 
the preceptor was Master Wolfgang Kaiwle, from Bar, near Zag, mas- 
ter of the Cniversity at Paris, where he had beea christeped “ Le Grand | 
Diable.” He was a tall, upright man, but cared little about the 
school, for he spent his time looking after the pretty girly. Bat 1) 
would willingly have studied, for I was beginning to eee that it was high 
time. | 

About this time it was said that a schoolmaster would come from | 
Einsiedel, a learned and faithful man, bat cruelly whimsical. So I pre- 
pared myself a seat ia a corner not far from the schoolmaster’s chair, and | 
thought : “ In that corner thou wilt study or die.” When my good fa-| 
ther Myconius walked in, he said, “ This is a handsome school’’ (it bad | 
recently been rebuilt), “ bat I fancy they are clumey lads ; well, we shall | 
see, there is nothing like industry.” I know that, if it had cost me my | 
life, I could not have declined a word of the first declension, and yet I | 
knew Donatus by heart, for when I was at Schlettstadt, Sapidus had a 
bachelor who botbered the Bachants so with Donatus, that I thought, 
“If that is so good a book, thou wilt learn it by heart ;” and, by re- 
peatedly reading it, I did so. This did me a service with Father Myco 
nius : he read Terence to as, and we were obliged to decline and conju-| 

te every word in a whole comedy, and he often bullied me so that my 

irt was wet through ; but he never beat me, except ouce with the back 
of his hand on the cheek. 

Myconius was obliged to go with bis scholars to church at Our Lady’s 
Cathedral, sing vespers, and mass, and regulate the choir. Thus he said 
once to me, “ Custos, | would sooner give four leotures than sing a bass. 
My dear boy, represent me sometimes when low masses, requiems, {c., | 
are sung, and I will pay you.” I was satisfied with this, for I was used | 
to it already, and everything was still arranged in the papal fashion. As | 
Custos, I bad often no wood for firing, so I paid attention which of the 
laymen who came to the school had wood lying before their houses, and 
went there at midnight, and carried wood secretly to the school. One 
morning I bad no wood. Zwingli was going to preach before daybreak, 
and whea the bell rang, I thought, “ Thou hast no wood, and yet there 
are so many images ia the church about which no one cares.’ I went 
to the nearest altar, seized a St. John, and shoved him into the school 
stove, saying, “Jigli, look out! thou must go through purgatory.” 
When he n to burn, the paint made a terrible crackling. I thoaght 
to myself, “ Keep quiet ; if you stir, which you won’t do, I shall shat the 
stove door. You shaa’t come out unless devil fetch you.” In the 
mean while came Frau Mycouius, who was going to the n, and said 
as she passed, “ God t thee J — day, my child. thoa filled 
the stove?” Ic! the door of the stove, and said, “ Yes, mother, I 
p10 hepa gee 4 but I would not teli her how, for fear she might 
gosh aod, had it come out, it would bave cost me my life at that time. 

nd Mycouius said during the lecture, “ Custos, thou bast had good 
wood to-day.” But when we were going to sing the mass, two priests 
began quarrelling, and the ene to whom the Jobn bad bel said to 
the other, “ Thou rogue, thou hast stolen my Joha.”’ And so they went 
on for a while. 

So far as Platter. For a long time his struggle with life went 
on. He was obliged to learn the trade of ropemaker, so as to gain a 
living. He studied during the night, and when tbe printer Kratander, of 
Basle, presented him with a copy of “ Plautus,” he fastened it to his 
frame aod read while at work. he e reader, then citi 
zen, printer, and rector of the Latin school at Basle. Still his irregular 
life bad a anent effect on his behaviour, although most industrious. 


All his ngs wanted energy and Se 

Among the thousands who, like the lad Thomas, to the Latin | 
schools, the new movement 4 its most ous novices. These 
children of the people were indefatigable in bearing new and fresh ideas 
from house to house. Many of them could not d to the universi- 
ties, but sought their livelihood as private and readers to the 
printers. The majority of the town and village schools were filled with 
such lads, who read Virgil, and understood the bitter hamour of the let- 
ter de miseria plebanorum. So large did their number grow, that the Re- 
formers soon gave them the earnest advice to learn a trade and eu 
themselves honourably. And not a few guilds were thus enabled 
supply glossaries to the papal bulls, and subtle theological questi 
their rooms. Enormous was the influence 
that such men exercised over the lower classes. Ere long these poor 
scholars spread through Germany as proatien, and paved the way for 
the Reformation by representing the Pope as Antichrist in the popular 


plays, holding speeches in the camps of the insurrectionist peasants, or 
by ‘eaiting pamplets, songs, and. coare which assailed the 


a 


Empervial Parliament. 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 
% House of Commcns, March 19. 

Lord J. Russexs. ee ee of thie bill. 

Mr. Disraei observed that the framers of this bill had claimed for it 
the merit of simplicity, but simplicity wae of an ambiguous character. 
The end proposed by the bill was “ to amend the laws relating to the re- 
presentation of the le in Eagland and Wales,” and its principles were 
the extension of the sa 
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frage ; this was not, however, the principle upon which the present go- 
vernment g borough constitaency of England 
was 440.000, to which number this bill would add 217,000, and this addi- 
tion would almost entirely of one homogeneous class. It was 
important to consider how this new constituency must act upon the old. 
In some the consti! would be trebled, in others doubled, 

about one- at tas Verendhn wenkd bo anti Gip talheness af the 


might be split, were to be allowed to vote for a district with which they 
ten crowns secretly about him, | bad 
while I had not a farthing! Io the town we sought shelter with an old | distranchise a 
married couple, the husband being stone-blind ; and thence we proceeded | the influence of the lauded interest, and he objected to the bill because 
to our beloved preceptor, the late Jobannes Sapidus, and begged him to | the reconstruction of the county franchise tended to diminish that salu- 
whence we came, and when we said, “ From Valais,” | tary influence. The third principle of the bill—the redistribution of par- 
he replied, * Those are utter bad peasants ; they drive all their bishops | liamentary seats—he objected to on the ground that it went too far, or 
from the country. If you will study diligently, P bey will pay me little, | not far en 
coat from your car- | tinued the right hon. gentleman) to 
school, I faucy, where matters went on | lord’s bill. 


pport | great advantage to the country ; and I take it for granted that the noble 
that 


ered one, The next principle was the redaction of the couaty fran- 
; the consti should be fairly connected 
ation was not observed if freehold:rs in a town, where votes 


no local sympathy or connexion. Then the 4th clause, which would 
aumber of voters for counties, woald greatly reduce 


bh, and thatit was radically unsound. Ihave adverted (con- 
e three principies of the noble 


Now what is the course we ought to take in respect to the measure ? 





brought in a bill to do.” Iam not against extending the franchise ; but | 
I say, if we are to deal with the subject at all, I think the franchise might | 


| be extended, in a way upon the whole beneficial to the country. My | 


opivion, so far as I cau form an estimate from the documents ia my pos- 

session, is that under the bill of 1859 the franchise woald have been more | 
extended than ic will be ander this bill. Therefore I am not against ex- 

tending the franebise if it be necessary, nor am | aguinst the redietribu- 

tion of seats if it be necessary that seats should be redistributed, in order 
to call into parliamentary representation great interests that are not now 

sufficiently represented. I wish to see whether in counties or borough: 

the constituencies—if it be necessary to enter iate the question—may not 
be increased, because I think they caa be increased ina manner which 

would strengthen the constitation, and because I think the means and 

materials are in existence by which that object may be attained, and by 

which the cial, the facturing, and the workiog classes in 
towns might have an iucreased power of representing their opinions in 
this house, while on the other hand, that due weight and influence, so 
important and so necessary to the liberiies of the country, of the landed 
interest should be fairly aud adequately represeuied (Hvar, bear.) 

Therefore, ao far as the alleged principle of this bill iscoacerned [ am 
not justified in saying, thoughjl think the application of the principle is 
most objecti @ that, we ought to reject the bill on the second read- 
ing. (Hear, -) Wesbull bave an opportunity of con+idering the 
bill ia committee. What wil! you do in committee? That will be de- 
ferred to a period that will enable all parties, high or low, deeply to 
consider the responsibility which rests upon those who have to deal with 
subjects of such importance. 1 do not feel called upon now to intimate 
what may be done by myself or my friends when the bill isin committee. 
I am not at all sure whether I shall propose anything myself after Eas- 
ter. I am not sure whether the responsibility of the measure may not, 
considering the circumstances uuder which it was iatroduced and pro- 
jected, fairly rest with the noble lord and ber Majesty’s government. 
(Hear.) Indeed, if I were to take a limited anda party view of the con- 
sequences of this bill, it would not be for the conservative party that I 
should feel any very great alarm. I do not think that the 100 boroughs 
of England that «re to be delivered over to one ciass whose interests, aud 
opinions, and habits are ideatical—I do not thiak those 100 boroughs 
are represented, generally speaking, by members of the conservative 
party. (Hear, hear.) And, though it may deprive this house of a vast 
number of metabers who aow adora it and give to it weight and respon- 
sibility and knowledge, aad who, though they do not sit on the sume 
benches as myself, I should not the less regret the absence of as a great 
national calamity, I should be to see the vast inflaence aud autbo- 
rity of the whig party curtailed. It is I think one of the best securities 
for public liberty government in this country that, when a 
change takes place in the administration of this country, power at least 
is handed over to the party who, on whichever side of the house they sit, 
are to exere’ t power upon English and not on American 

es. (Hear, hear.) I think it is something when such changes 
take that power should be handed over to those who respect the 
traditions of the country, and who will be faithful to its prescriptive 
claims. Therefore I should deeply deplore to see this serious blow ac 
complished so far as the interest is concerned, hands from 
which, 20 years ago, we not have expected such a blow to come. 
(Hear, hear.) 

T shall, therefore, not oppose the second reading ; but I shall be cu- 
rious, when the house is in committee on the bill, to see what proposi- 
tions will be made to render it, even ia the opinion of the hon. lemeo 
opposite, who bave already shown a great disposition to amend- 
ments, a bill that will not be injurious to the country, It has been said 
of Bogltish statesmen that they were more remarkable for their action 
than for their prescience. I am not surprised at that. Man ran 
active than a contemplative creature. It is the privilege of most men of 
ability to be active in details ; but it is the privilege of very few to bave 
the power of prediction. I thick upon the whole it is better for Hag- 
land that public opinion in this country should be generally rather ia 
advance of public men than that it should be the reverse. One result 
has been to make this assembly a practical one, and although occasionally 
we may have blundered, it is better to blander by adhering to an old 
established system then to blunder by adopting @ new system that has 
never been tried. (Hear, hear.) But on this parliamentary reform ques- 
tion I admit that Englieh statesmen have been much to blame. There 
can be no doubt that when the Duke of Wellington was minister, and be- 
fore the first Reform Bill, waroings were given that were unhappily dis- 
carded, and opportunities were lost that might have been seized with 





lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, remembering le in- 
stance of want of prescience on the part of one of ne grate ten Sie 
country has ever produced, and the great advantage which was adroitly 
obtained by the whig party in 1832 in consequence, has always been 
nervously alive lest be should make the same mistake, and be lent 
in that prescient prudence which a statesman is always anxious to exhi- 
bit. Therefore I believe that when, ten years ago, the noble lord re- 
opened this question, be re-opened it from a sound and honest iple. 
Tbe house knows the history of those ten years. The noble lord has been 
in office more or less daring that time. He hus kept this question al- 
ways alive, so that when he was out of office it would always be taken 
down out of the armoury of politics aod brandished in the face of a con- 
servative ministry. The time had come when, in our opinion, the ques- 
tion should be terminated, and we endeavoured to terminate it on con- 
ditions which, I think, are now spoken of more kindly in Pay ens 4 
than when they were first introdaced, and which conditions, if they 
veen accomplished, would have secured the constitution. 

Bat I ve the noble lord was premature in the measure which he 
introduced ten years ago, and that those who followed him are also, in a 
certain degree, to blame. Oar course was, to a certain degree, 
defence, because it was impossible to carry on she greens af ee 
country while the question was left unsettled. But 1 do not 
escape from my share of the responsi 
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far as Earope in coneraed, the pronpect [nel more a a 





decorates our citizens. France then harassed oar trade by a continetital 
blockade ; France now facilitates our commercial intercourse by treaties 
of commeree. There is nothing now to keep the Eaglish people watch- 
fal and awake. Superior to rapine, hardly ig to force 
France is building up a colossat despotism by all the advanced arts and 
artifices of the most decided and declared liberalism, by uoiversal 
—(hear, hear)—by secret voting—(hear, hear,)—by electoral distrie 
(Cheers.) Will you never be warned? (Opposition cheers.) Is this the 
time and the condition of affairs when you should attempt feebly, bat in 
the same track, to imitate those political doctrines ? Is this the time when 
you shoald stil! further deviate from that old, that free, and that aristo- 
cratic constitution which has framed the liberties of Englishmen and se- 
cured the empire of England? 1 must say that is not my opinion. The 
noble lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, since the night 
when he entered fnto the fatal pledge, when he sat on this side of the 
house, which had placed his government in consequence in a position of 
great embarrassment, has been called upon to preside over an office of 
the state very different from that which he then coatemplated. The 
noble lord is in receipt every day of information respecting our fore 
affairs which may well make him look grave, and the perasal of which I 
think cannot but teach him that it is a great thing for a minister if he 
can fall back upon’ the ancient institations of a country which have 
proved by their existence their ability. to stem any storm. (Cheers.) 
Well, sir, that being the case, I will not pipe a the hope that before 
we are summoned to go into committee, a relieved House of Commons 
and a gretefal people will leara from the noble lord that this unneces- 
ony t x uncalled for, and this mischievous measure wili be withdrawn. 
(Cheers. 


THE BALLOT. 
Tuesday, March 20th. 

A languid discuseion before dinner, on the “ Annual Motion’ of Mr. 
Berkeley was thus concluded by the Premier, in a manner (oo character- 
istic to allow of the omission of the speech : 

Viscount Patwerstoy—Sir, I shall not treat the house with so much 
disrespect as to 

Go on refining, 

And think of convincing, when they think of dining.” 
(Loud cheers aad laughter.) But 1 wisb to assare my hon. friend o 
posite that there was nothing in the speech which be bas givea us 
evening, and which I canuot say was more argumentative than his 
specches gewerally are, which in any degree tendd to alter the opinion 
that I have previously expressed with regard to this measure. 1 was in 
hopes that wheu be begau to quote my speech he would bave had the 
goodness to go through it, becuase though it had not coavinced him, I 
was in b that the arguments which it contained—the sound argu- 
ments as I believe them—would have convinced other persons if they 
had heard them read. (Hear, hear.) My hoo, friend, however, mere! 
told us that his miud was impenetrable, and that no argument direc! 
against the proposal, which is the hobby borse be is now riding, would 
have the smallest effect. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman finds fault 
with an observation of mine, namely, that the franchise is uot a right but 
a trust ; and that it is in accordance with the practice of this country 
that every trust of that vature should be exercised in the public view and 
uader a sense of public responsibility. (Ohneers.) But 1 wish my hon. 
friend to consider a little the consequence to which the opposite doctrine 
would inevitably lead. Ifthe franchise is a right, thea a man is enti- 
tled to do what he likes with it. (Cheers.) My bon. friend's doctrine 
goes in fact to legalise bribery ; beeause a voter might justly say, “ if 
my vote is a right, I am entitled to dispose of it as I please; and to 
make any profit of it that I can.” (Cheera.) On the other hand, so long 
as the franchise is held to be a trust, it is clear that a man is guilty not 
only of a moral bat of a political offence, whea he ports, for the of 
profit to himself, with that which was given him only in trust for the ben- 
efit of the community. (Cheers.) Isay that the franchise would be a 
trust even if you bad universal suffrage—that is, if every man of Son 
and of sane iniellect was entitled to vote—because even then be 
have to exercise tbe fuuction of voting in trust for the benefit of that 
other portion of the community, the women and children, whose interests 
would be deeply affected, but who would vot themselves be entitled to 
go to the polls, (Cheers) 

Every political function which is vested in any man io this country is 
exercised is the <yes of the people. Why, my hon. friend has himself in- 
stanced the municipal elections ; and both these and all other political 





- | opinion 


French has 
Franee now | legitimacy of titles founded on universal suffrage, and cases may be easi- 


acts are done in public. My bon. friend tells us that it is antrae to say 
that secret voting would be an uo-English — because he 4 
that at the clubs you vote by ballot. t be mean to say that 
voting by ballot at the clubs is secret? (Hear, hear.) Did it ever 
hoa. friend to be asked to go down to his club and vote for 
election of some good fellow? Did he never know a pape ome 
mene. te ee Cows Sh.tne 09 Sleods o'clock to the club in to 


how 
aad aw hon. 
friend is not borne out by the example of ths clubs when he ai ~4y to 
ove that secret voting is not abhorrent to Englieh practice. (Cheers. 
eo i maintain that if the bill of the hon. gentleman were carried, 
if the ballot were enjoiffed by law, you would epee and demoralise 
the people of this country—you would tara your electors iuto law break- 
ers or hypocrites. (Cheers.) They would be law breakers it they made 
known their votes, and if they kept their secret they would be bypocrites, 
because they would 


been asked to promise their votes, and many of them would no doubt 
bave promised them, aud would bave voted in violation of their 

(Cheers,) If they kept their secret they would probably be ex, ‘to 
exactly the same results as those from which it was the objeot of secret 
voting to secure them. Well, theo, the measure would entirely fail of 


es 5 my (Hear, hear.) 
e have heard in the course of this evening of the way in which the 
ballot operates in Australia ; and we have beea shown that it does not 
prevent bribery and intimidation, the two things bed ery pre tia 
pean GOS Sennen it. It is somewhat singular that 
the advocates of the ballot, who for a long time plumed ves upon 
the example of the United States, have been compelled to quit hgh 
site shores of the Atlantic and take refuge at the of the 
Isles, (Hear, hear.) We are told that everything in Aastralia is the 
very reverse of what it is in England ; and | believe that my hon. friend 
has caught the infection from that colony. Io this country we inculcate 
upon our children the propriety of bowing to the wisdom and experience 
their parents, but the hon. geatieman calls on the parents to imitate 
the errors of the child. (Cheers and ter.) He quotes to us an in- 
discreet act on the part of Australia ; then he asks the mother coun- 
try to depart from her own old, time-honoured, and established custom. 
(Gheers.) I do not, however, think that the hon. gentleman is likely to 
succeed. (Hear, hear.) Usall aot fatrade upon the house by repeat 
the speech which I was in some hope the hon. gentleman would 
have read to you, and of which I think the ne ar good. 
(Laughter.) 1 congratulate and I really compliment my hon. friend on 
the devotion he has shown to this subject, which he bas pursued through 
paren pace ae spay his or meeting with evil suc- 
cess sometimes with a success somewhat less evil. His perseverance 
does him great honour, and I hope that when the day comes—and long 
may that day be deferred—when a public memorial be raised to 
hon. friend—the monument which he has so well deserved may be erec 
in the shape of a ballot-box. (Roars of laughter.) 
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THE CENTRAL ITALIAN VOTE. 
The unanimity of the Central Italian voters in favour of annexation 
to Piedmont is not calculated to increase any confidence which may have 
been placed in the system of universal su . Notwithstanding the su 
erficial ee of the contrivance, no more unnatural test of pa 
ever been devised. The application of the —— ap- 
to the people involves the assumption that ¢ individual has 
formed, on a doubtful question, a judgment so clear 
it is binding on hi on his and on posteri 


countrymen, 
common uncertainties of life, pradent men general'y postpone their de- 
cision, if possible, until they can ascertain whether 
of their is aad expedient. The more co ted pro- 
blems of political conduct must alwa: aon with due regard to the 







icious principle. 
taken the opportunity to assert the indefeasible 
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ly suggested in which the voice of a maltitade might serve as a pretext 
oe wrongful Cy ere or interference. The Imperial throne would 
never have been founded on the votes of the French pearantry if its oc- 
t had not already possessed all the power for which he only re- 
qbele lar ra ‘on. In Tuscany, the summons to the place of 
voting was beaded by the name of Victor Emmanuel as the actual ad- 
of the Royal functions. The inhabitants of the country were 
never consulted on the exercise of sovereignty by which their rulers coa- 
fined their choice to a separate organisation as the alternative of aunex- 
ation to Piedmont. Power belongs, ri my Oe otherwise, according 
to the moral qualities of their acte, to who have won it and main- 
tained it. Ricasoli and his coll and not the peasants of the Ap- 
ennines and the Arno, are the legitimate representatives of the wishes of 
Tuscany. No more fatal blow could be strack against national vigour 
and independence than the establishment of the Imperial or revolution- 
ary theory that all sovereignty is incomplete uniess it is directly de- 
rived from the choice of s numerical majority. On this occasion, Count 
Cavour and bis coadjutors were certain beforehand of the response, and 
they can scarcely be blamed for affecting, as it suited their purpose, to 
recognise the paramount sanctity of the oracle. 

In Romagna, Farini would  gotens bave done well to vary the issue 
BB | a vote in favour of a retura to the Papal allegiance. The 
ocates of the Holy See may — complain that, as they desire 
neither annexation nor separate independence, they were denied the op- 
portanity of giving expression to their avowed opinions. Although aa 
absolute majority of the whole number of voters may probably have de- 
themselves for the kingdom of Italy, the appearance, as in Tus- 

eany, of a respectable minority would have authenticated the i 





tively—what we told him long ago—thbat by this act we are 
So eet of eeeen bat not provoked to enmity. The instincts of 
e 
never trasted the , though have not thought it necessary to 
be constantly telling 20.— London 
St. George's Society of New Fork, 
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WEDNESDAY, MR. BLAKE’S BENEFIT. 

A Great and Attractive Bill. 


a system of internal improvements which in scope begins to rival that of 
the United States, and in perfection of detail already eurpasses it. In his 
Passage from Quebec to Montreal, and from Montreal to Toronto, if he 
be wise, or even but wisely counselled by his companions, he will learg 
much that will enable him to judge intelligently not only as to colonial 
policy, but as to policy at home. For although men have acted a little 
more freely in this new and unreclaimed country, than under the 
rule of the straitened and clipped proprieties of the mother land, yet 
their interests and their impulses are the same in both countries ; and if 
their attachments to established institutions are a little weaker in the 
former than in the latter, they are for that very reason the more instrug- 
tive subjects of Royal study. 

Bat it has been suggested in an influential quarter—the London Time 
—and the suggestion has been echoed here in many quarters, and em. 
pecially by a correspondent of the National Intelligencer, in whose well 
considered and high toned communication we recognised the hand 
of an accomplished scholar and gentleman, and a judicious and efficient 
public servant,—that the Prince of Wales should come to this country, 
and that he should even visit the President of the United States. We 
heartily with that no such visit may take place ; and our wish originates 
far less in any concern that we may feel for the illustrious sub- 








































ness of the popular vote. On the whole, however, the result of the 
experiment must be coosidered satisfactory, and it may even be argued 
that, as there was an inextricable knot to cut, universal suffrage was as 
rational a process as the obsolete appeal which was at different times 
made to Delphi, or to medieval Rome. It was time to take some step 
in advance ; and as the Congress refused to assemble, Lord John Russell’s 

gave an impulse to the wise resolution to wait no longer on the 
caprices of France. The freedom allowed to voters may serve to coafute 
the assertions of Count Rechberg and Lord Normanby, that the general 
loyalty to the exiled Princes is only suppressed by a system of terror. 
Impartial observers derived a stronger assurance from the rank and cha- 
racter of the national leaders than any guarantee which can be furnished 
by the unanimous declarations of the populace ; but it may be fairly 
argued that two or three buodred thousand voters in favour of annexa- 
tion can hardly have been driven to the ballot by force. 

It cannot be doubted that King Victor Emmanuel will at once assume 
the Crown which has been offered him i three million Italians. His 
own resolution and the perseverance of bis new subjects bave thus far 
baffled the astateness of France and set the hostility of Austria at defi- 
ance. The same reasons which have prevented any active interference 
on the part of his enemy or bis ally will still leave the King at liberty to 
occupy his enlarged dominions without the immediate risk of annoyance. 
Many years may elapse before the existence of Upper Italy is universally 
acknow das an clement in the pablic law of Earope, but England 
will recoguise the new Monarchy as soon as it sssames a visible . 
Nor has so considerable Power ever suffered serious inconvenience from 
the affected blindness of hostile Governments to its existence. Any real 
or t difficulty on the pert of France will be removed within a few 
months by some change in the Imperial policy, or by a new disclosure of 
secret inteotions ; Prussia and Russia wil! accord to a Government 
reiguing in fact the respect which they prudently withhold from the no- 
minee of universal euffrage. 

reported consent of Sardinia to the aliemation of the Transalpine 
Provinces tends to confirm the suspicion that the opposition to the 
oan annexation was but a part of the arrangement which bas been disre- 
epectfally described as “ the cross of Savoy.” The acceptance of a gift or 
bribe from one of two parties in the crisis of a straggle generally far- 
nishes sufficient evidence of a promise to support his pretensions. nt 
Oavour would never have one the concession at the present moment, 
except for the pur of binding his slippery ally to the Italian cause. 
It is not improbable that still more ambitious hopes will be founded on 
@ renewed alliance with the conqueror of Austria. A second —— > 
—= the conquest of Venetia, is the main object of all talfan 
. a inevitable dangers which would follow on 
the renewal of the war. The English Government has dove its duty in 
ee es en eee to hope that, for once, 
ty will be corrected by the backwardness of the French. 
The peaceful consolidation of the en kingdom will be a task wor- 
thy to ocoupy the undivided attention of the ablest statesman. On the 
southern frontier of the k abundant 'difficulties will arise, indepen- 
dently of any quarrel with Austria. The Pope and the King of Naples 
the Sardinian dynasty with undisguised enmity, while the 
of their subjects for their formidable neighbour will furnish 
tional vecasions of trouble. It is fortunate that the annexation has 
been practically decided before the occurrence of any new outbreak in 
Central or Southern Italy. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 
The debate last night in the House of Commorf is, if we mistake not, 
a of departure for new combinations in Europe. Lord Joho Rus- 
bas almoat in terms announced that the entente cordiale which has so 
intermittently existed between England and France is azain—we 
for the moment—broken. He, the Minister di- 
sesmng, Se Keven jons of England, has from his place in Parlia- 
no longer feels any confidence in the 
moderation or peaceful inteations of the Emperor of the French. He 
iction that, after this consummated act of the an- 
nexation of Savoy, “ the Emperor will be called upon from time to time 
to commit other acts of ion,” and he su, that the Emperor 
l. He proclaims to the world that this act must 
Sereen pene Sem ho he of Franee, and mast induce her to seek 
y of the other nations of Europe. “I do feel,’’ said 
Jobo Russell, “that, however we may wish to live on the most 
friendly terms with the French Government—and certainly I do wish to 
terms with that Government—we onght not to 
apart from the other nations of Eorope, but that, when 
ariee—as future questions may arise— we should be 
ith and to declare, always in the most moderate 
my Se still firmly, that the settlement of Europe, the 
& matter dear to this country, and that that settle. 
that peace cannot be assured if it is liable to perpetual inter- 
, to constant fears, to doubts and rumours with respect to the 
this one country, or the union and connexion of that 


ant declaration. Both the Emperor of the French 
of ay have now kept their words to each other. 
th his intention of pushing forward the present 
rance in # certain a the latter warned him that 
should carry out that intention he would forfeit the confi- 
ey a It is done, and Lord Jobn Russell tells bis ally frankly 
continues him as an acquaintance, he shall go else- 
bis friends. The allusion to Prussia is scarcely equivocal, 
ve Dot now to inquire where the present Goveroment 
closest alliance : while the confession that Russia bas declared 
King of Sardinia was free to give away his province, and the 
of the French was free to receive it,” leaves it clear that there 
or hope of forming a hostile Earopean Confederation, such 
Tory party recently counselled. 
we very much fear, that strong hope of mutual confi- 
i} baeed on commercial intercourse which we were all 
ught to anticipate with such eager credulity. When 
they are at this moment—telegraphed to is, and 
th what loud cheers the House of Commons rang as 
vered, and with what welcome they were received by all 
speaker, we cannot but expect that such zeal as bas hither- 
to remove difficulties will be somewbat cooled, and 
interpretations of the Commercial Treaty will be enforced. 
side, also, there is a possibility that the Treaty may hereafter be 
ith a different glose. It will now be more clearly seen that we 
ylelded everything upon the in the expectation that something 
that bas never been promised might be generously given to us The 
Emperor of the French may be ma, imous, and may yet fulfil the 
of those among us who to think with such motives. Bat 
it is not now — {t is an unbappy time to declare ourselves slighted 
and betrayed. Emperor bas gained all bis objects, He has crippled 
Aastria, neutralized Russia, and conciliated Italy. We arise from our 
dream of confidence, and tell him that we have been decei 
we intend to trast bim no more. The 
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ject of it, than in our sincere respect and regard for the peo- 
ple who constitute the real wealth and worth of this country. 
Could the Prince of Wales {as he can) visit the United States in the 
strictest incognito, an incognito so absolute that there would be not the 
elightest suspicion as to who he was, it would be very advantageous to 
bim, and we believe, tend greatly to a closer and warmer political union 
between the two countries hereafter. But let him make his visit in his 
own proper character, and little of this good would follow, but much 
harm. For in that case be would be sure to see nothing of the people in 
whom consists the peculiar character, the real safety, and the power of this great Re- 

A SRERy@MENT TO THE CATALOGUE OF THIS LARGR GALLERY OF PAINT. public. Coming here as the Prince of Wales, his public reception 
ary ; emangel them one aqyarel pioteres of Meyer rae Bremen. Professor Kretachmar and | Would unavoidably become the duty of State or Municipal officers 
ee. ne eee tao (generally the latter)* whose civilities could not be declined without 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN —The Thirty-Fifth Annual offence that would rankle for years; and whatever social attentions he 
Arilste: hever before Kabibited, is NOW OPEN. for the Seasua, at the Galleries to Tens | reeeved Would jast as surely be proffered by people, whose wealth and 
Street, near Broadway. whose desire for éclat would be their only qualifications for the position 
Season ee  naeebe miewaeen on 25 ae xa, | Which they would aseume.—Now we ask any sensible, well-bred Ameri- 
———-—_ - ——= | can gentleman, if these are the sorts of people into whose hands he would 
desire the future King of Great Britain to fall, on his only visit 

to this country? We ask any British subject who has lived here long 

enough to penetrate below the out-side crusts of things, whether the 

Prince of Wales would in that case learn any thing of the characteristic 
traits of the people who have made this country what it is? He would 
come in contact on the one hand with professed politicians,—a few of the 
higher grade, but the great mass of them of the lower ; and on the other 
be would be cooci around and kow-towed to by a set of people the most 
ot whom are equally rich, ill-bred, ignorant, and frivolous. Let us not 
be misapprehended. There is no more foolish or valgar notion than 
that frivolity and ignorance are peculiarly characteristic of what are called 
“ fashionable” people, either in this country or in any other. Such a no- 
tion can spring but from envy or ignorance ; and it generally is the frait 
of both. But in the case that we are supposing, the people of the highest 
social culture, the people of real fashion (if we must use the term) would 
shrink from proffering their hospitalities ; and the Royal Stranger would 
either fall into the hands of social Philistines, or else, again, great and 
enduring offence would be given.—As to Government State and 






































WINTER GARDEN. 
MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
MONDAYS, 
TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, 
FRIDAYS, 
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GRAND MATINEE, 1 P. M. " 


INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
694 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 











a@ To Tas ALBion Susscripers ix THE PRovinces.— only person at 
_— authorized to receive money on our account in the 
r. Joun Nimmo. Persons outside of his route would oblige us by remitting to 
the office direct. In Newfoundland we have no authorised agent at the present 





ANswers To Cornresronpents.—Li. 17th, Quebec. The agent will be in 
Quebec in due time, and supply your wants.——D. 8. H., Lawrenceville. Yes. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Visit. 
It is determined that the Prince of Wales shall visit Canada. This is 
well. First among the requisites for governing wisely and beneficently 
is a thorough understanding of the governed by the governor; and 
eecond only to this is a sympathy, a thorough understanding between the 
same parties. And although, in consequence of the growth of constitu- 





that | Posing him even to the rare and remote perils of the long voyage, at 


tional liberty in Great Britain, the constantly increasing power of Par- 
liament, and the absolute responsibility of Ministers to that body, the 
simple will of the Monarch has now a much less controlling influence 
than it bad even fifty years ago, there is yet sufficient scope and strength 
in the Royal prerogative to make it still an agency of incalculable 
good or evil, when swayed by an individual of marked character and 
strength of will. Should the Prince of Wales upon his accession to the 
throne exhibit the obstinacy and narrow-mindedness which did so much 
to counterbalance the public value of some of the homely virtues that 
graced the character of his great-grandfather, not all the paramount 
power of Parliament, or the subtle and widely diffused influence of the 
Press, could prevent his reign from being at leart in a certain degree 
unpropitious, if not calamitous, to the general prosperity of the Empire. 
Into w pe of character this princely ecion will grow up, when his 
roots have taken fast hold of England, and his branches have spread them- 
selves well abroad into her air, we cannot tell; bat from all that we 
have heard he puts forth the bud of goodly promiee. Certainly he will 
not fail to satisfy the hopes that rest upon him for the lack of a 
large and noble nurture. Never was there prince who was taught 
more wisely, and whose youth was guided by discreeter hands. 
He will ascend the throne with a better knowledge of men and 
things than any British monarch of his House, if we except, in a certain 
respect, William IV., who, at this distance of time it is not indecorous to 
say, lacked much of his reputed intelligence, as well as many of his early 
advantages. No pains (even to him) have been spared to give him the 
opportunity of becoming as thoroughly well-informed upon all the af- 
faire of life, and all the important topics of the day, as his own Prime 
Minister will be expected to be. He will at least know something of Uni- 
versity life, and poesess some academic scholarship: he is now daily 
studying (if be can and will study) the varieties of men and the modes of 
action and thought of different peoples : he Is not left ignorant of the ad- 
vance of science, or of the important part which mechanical powers are 
playing in the world ; and heis not only told this, but, as we believe, taught 
to understand it, as far as he can without making these subjects a special 
stady. In fact, all appears to have been done that could be done to 
prevent him from succumbing to the morally enervating and mentally 
dissipating influences to which his position peculiarly exposes him, and, 
in the homely out expressive phrase, to make a man ofhim. If it be to 
Her Majesty or to the Prince Consort, or, as we would willingly believe, 
to their joint wishes and plans, that this liberal and invigorating culture 
of the young Prince is due, the nation certainly owes a debt of admira- 
tion and gratitude to these illustrious parents, which it will not be slow 
to ackaowledge, and to repay ia the only manner ion which it can be re- 
paid,—io loyalty and love to their deserving son. 

It was bat nataral that a personal acqaaintance with the American 
possessions of the British Crown, should be desired for its fatare wearer 
by those who are training him so wisely for the functions of bis high 
office, and equally natural that they should shrink somewhat from ex- 


Municipal officers, will any man in his senses maintain that they 
represent,—we will not say the highest intelligence, culture, and 
worth of this country—but even the average level of respectable people 
of all classes and callings! Are they not notoriously almost professedly 
venal and vulgar? and as to their knowledge of the amenities of civi- 
lized life, was not the Turkish Admiral seized on by the authorities of 
this great city, and in the name of hospitality, hurried off to the City 
Hall to be entertained upon crackers, ham-sandwiches, and 

and water (a man of bis rank and a Mussalman!) by a set of 
ale-bouse political brawlers, and bbed by their hand-shaking 
followers! These people meant no harm, and it was doubiless 
in real good nature as well as ignorance that they pressed bad 
spirits and slices of the unclean animal upon an eminent follower of 
Mahommed. Bat this is the sort of experience which lies before the 
Prince if he comes here openly : and who will desire it for him! If he 
could come to the United States incognito, and mingle unsaspected 
awhile with the people, merely as a young untitled gentleman, travel- 
ling for health and pleasure, the visit could not fail to be profitably in- 
structive, as well as very pleasant and amusing to him. Otherwise he 
willcarry away only distorted, unjast, and repulsive notions of the 
country and its inbabitants. It is in their interest rather than in bis 
that we deplore this proposed official visitation. 


Trans-Atlantic. 

Though Mr. Disraeli very vigorously denounces Lord John Russell's 
Reform Bill, all opposition to it is to be reserved for the time when it 
comes to be considered in committee. The House of Commons therefore 
affirms again that rome change in the representation is necessary. At 
this distance this political game of shattlecock seems a little beneath 
parliamentary dignity, and not altogether safe. Last year Mr. Disraeli’s 
bill was treated by Lord John Russell more summarily, but still in a 
manner very similar to that which the Opposition now adopt towards 
the Bill of the Government. Yet there is the least possible difference in 
effect between the two Bills, and both are really conceived only to lay 
the ghost of the Reform of 1832, which the honourable member for 









































country is best consulted by doing what is to 
These proposed alterations of the Constitution called Reforms, brought 
up year after year, are becoming as great a parliamentary nui- 
sance as the Ballot and Maynooth hobbies of “ independent” members, 
and ought to be prevented. Parliamentary leaders, we venture hambly 
to think, have but little foresight who make serious constitational ques- 
tions the weapons of mere party warfare, while the light and eager 


vantage of the reverses of all parties. 
We hear very frequently about the San Juan question, either in the 
form of groans from the Vancouver’s Island Correspondent of the Lon- 


papers as the Neo York Herald, but we rarely have an sutho- 
ritative statement of the condition of this Western question now 
pending between the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain. All the more welcome therefore is the light thrown upon the 
state of the negociation by our Minister for Foreign Affairs, in the House 
of Commons on the 29th ult. An “arrangement ” has been proposed 
on each side, but at that date had not been concluded, and as the last 

was from our an answer was due from the 


cost of which only would that acquaintance be obtained. We rejoice that 
this visit has been decided upon. The Prince will be loyally and 
even enthusiastically received in Canada. The discontent which once 
prevailed there, is now quieted, to all intents and purposes; and the 
presence of the future head of the British Empire cannot bat quicken in 
the Canadians, that devotion to the throve which all British subjects 
seem to cherish, however remote their habitatioa from that of their 
Sovereign, and however aggrieved they may feel at a real or fancied 
disregard of their interests. In Canada, the Prince will see striking evi- 
dences of a prosperity which is in a great measure due to the initiation 
of a wise and liberal colonial policy at home, and which has in the course 





of fifteen years enabled the Canadians to commence and largely develope 





American side. Lord John pays 00 more than proper tribate to 
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= ; ; i of manners, and needs | there is the old Ionic pilaster yet imbedded in the wall, and the 
General Seott in seying that, as the representative of the United States, | the house : for it is like all Ouagyere's plage a comedy nd sone pi y in , and the orna- 
ia arranging the complication into which General Harney’s impetuosity | on.ome the taidious imi nce with which an andionce always inclines to | Nea here enecearal mouldings yet shat in the Foroarina’s wiodow, 
had plunged the question, his proceedings were “ most conciliatory.” receive comedies which t the manners of a bygone generation. Fortu-| of 4, me one 

‘According to our Foreign Minister, it seems that “ about 800 American cae ins ,& certain proportion of the characters are put, | f rearina thet hove cosse down to en’ cnd that vary oc tencl tn on 
troops and a battery of guns bad been placed on the island; but the much nor-too-little® of this modera accent. Mr. Lester's Valentine —— See tae coe fe the Tey satended fot the sem 
number of men has since been reduced to 100, and the battery of guos Soe Se ee. wd Aang he yes mee cart waaa | Palogs at Meese. the ine at Florence, y one in the Sciarra 
bas been entirely removed.” It is also understood that 100 marines are aT teca ond dates pasate tan amioel WF ms <f ange at Rome, there is the widest possible differeace. The former is 


for | evidently enough a woman fi though beautiful ; 
to be there on the part of the British Government, in order that | Mr. Lester to attempt. wepeak So taney Oe ere little eccen- | neither coarseness nor tadelionay tn the Ld... The latter has both 
stationed ities for r. Lester has often shown hankering,” | these characteristi eh reme 
there may be a joint cecupation until the question is finally settled. that I feared he would certainly run out of one or another. 1 owe it to him to ~~ eristics pushed to an ext that is repulsive. It is said 
Of all subjects for legislation possible for government to take in hand, soy that be disappointed sae agvecshiy, and ected with a persistency of artistio to be a copy from Raffaele by Giulio Romano, Now my belief is, that 
which, as well as r. 


it was painted i bi i 

‘ feeling b; . P asa qaiz apon bis master’s grace and delicaey, by the 
the least likely, perhaps, the reader will think is that called “ Tenant | pil 07 . 8 Sir Sampson deserved for his ws-| *capegrace pupi] who rao counter to those special attributes. "erotet 
Right,” the long agitated Irish question, which used to be under the | thetic sins some retribution at least as severe a8 that which he received for his | cious, ugly, and vulgar, this wretched 


. Sharman Crawford. Yet that well | moral obliquities, obstinacies, and hardhearted egotism. Whenever Mr. Blake letters on the bracelet upon her arm the name of Raffae) Y 
special care and patronage of Mr. - ra ad -- — - Well | « attacked the part, as the French say, in earnest, he played it well ; with | This piece of impadence seems to me the wauting — then | 
worn theme is essayed by Mr. Cardwell on behal: lepart- | nice sense of its real meaning and scope, a > Sa , and — that such a Fornariva ever came from Raffaele’s easel. [do think that a 
ment of government. He has introduced to the House of Commons a | 0 the Loon thtah ef ae —_—, ~' et “ nak “va = *; | Coarse-minded and coarse-handed young artist may have made fun of his 
Bill which proposes that persons who have a life interest in an estate | quite as much as be ys. He is apparently afflicted with the notion that | Sperior in oil, as modern literary wags bave sometimes done in ink, and 
may charge the land with improvements permanently affecting its value, | idiocy is in some mysterious way id } with all idi , and that the | thet Raffaele therefore is in no way answerable for that caricature in the 

















sirinte oni dualizing any ter which he may wish to por- | Sciarra, which affects to be a reproduction from himeelf. 
baving first obtained the sanction of the Chairman of the County Ses- tear, ns pws whe to laterject teto the proceedings and expensies ef] But Lom waniering os ww gr S coach be leangher 6 a een 
sion to such improvements ; and it gives power to grant to a tenant an | that sudden glooms of utter mental eclipse. To horribly | bourhood of Naples, or tracing my way hither Northwards. Let me 


personage, 
agricultural lease for twenty-one years, and to imdemaify him for cer- peng ES mh Le wend ne and rotate od tonaiae es ulvt | back for a moment, be it only to re-echo the universal complaiut this 


0 s the appearance : season against the uncongeniality of the climate. Vesavius and 
tain improvements which he may effect. It ows not Ava ten ay has the i. FS. Tan yaa aoe oa pt ee itees wonaie'e ‘a <i | mountain ranges that cross and almost isolate the promontory of Son 
tenant any retrospective compensation, but where effects improve- | 5:..” 1 wish I could impress upon him my own deep and abiding conviction, that | Tento were partially covered with scow, not many days siace—ihe floar- 
ments in fature, with the t of the landlord, it gives him an annu- | the said devices, are in truth, but “a delusion and a snare.” bly a mirror | ishing, and richly-fruited orange groves being almost alone in vouching 
ity for 25 years, at the rate of 5 per cent. on his outlay. The Irish mem set in the proscenium, might achieve his conversion. If it failed to do so, all words | for a Soathera soil and sky. 1n fact, for these four months past, it has 


of wisdom would be thrown away. The effect of these imbecile vulgarities is gorous * 
bers of course differ about the tendency of the bill, bat on the whole it particularly unsatisfactory ween they are thrown into such near and vivid con- ayn eo poe ee em aon pp wed» | 















seems to be favourably received by Parliament. If it settle a grievance | trast as in “ Love for Love” they are, with the uatural elegance, and artistic | S111] even when all is bleak and herve, the @ertl enn stow few Gane 
in Ireland it can scarcely fail to be of benefit ; yet it seems strange that poe Porm ies, Hang, chew ingles Same , gh touched | scenes than those that gladden the eye, on the shore road from Salerno 
a matter of bargain between landlord and tenant cannot be left to their | too with the average tone of the whole of Mr. Wallack’s Co pany. tebe, for | to Amalf. And this is aboat all that ican say on this part of my tour, 
: instance, Mr. Young’s Jeremy. As the picture of a tradi flunkey, this | without touching on the province of the guide-book, or going over 

private arrangement, just as the hire of a horse may be, between owner might very easily be made tawdry and repulsive in the highest degree. ground trodden heretofore by myriads of tourists, and described by hun- 
and borrower. r. Young treats it with a quiet felicity and constancy of characteristic by-plsy | dreds of peamen. As for politics, in connection with Naples, I saw no- 
As to the Continent of Europe, there is not any thing of real impor- ia a positive value in the cast. Mr. Dyott, Mr. Walcot, Mr. Ting, | thing, and heard nothing save the fact that the arrests were numerous 


rest, though none of them throw any special interest into and m 
. h : ao i ysterious beyond precedent, all which I have since found duly re- 
tenee te Gen. advise aendived Seving he pet woth. WeGing sew hes | pete, @ ey ap oe awed 4 corded in French and British journals, Her Majesty’s Iine-of battle chip 


Louis i i impressio: ht to prod With more of 

been done by Napoleon, Victor Emmanael, or the Pope. The bad ype Retin infeed into a ane, which con cle eye that | Orion was at anchor in the Bay, when I sailed thence in a steamer on 
faith of the former, in the matter of Savoy, is awakening suspicion on all | they awe not caricatured, “ Love for Love" wel be a os i = = Me inst, for Genoa ; — her vast bul looked as though capable of 
hands, and bas been denounced pretty soundly by Lord John Ruseell in peg Pronounced a oa a 8 oe ‘ope = : see 2. . ¥> fording a refuge to many of our countrymen, in the event of the row 
Parliament ; and the unscrupulous monarch is plainly told in the Times, ad aL a > vel ae A. AL 5. pit Pas ee | oo which is expected to come off. Of the probability thereof I can ray no- 


















that his word cannot be taken again under any circumstances whatever, | duties of cousins. HAMILTON. | Gomu'sot evidently shriak irom demonstration. “I caw hie sepestoare 
or however solemn his assurances. What upright gentleman is there artes a on the pablic drive, in an open carriage without escort. Bigotted too 
who would accept this powerful monarch’s crown with the encumbrance Editorial Loungings. and intolerant as ie the whole system of things in the Kingdom of the 
of his reputation ? After all, I forgot to write that promised letter from Sorrento, and a ee een oo as at si sights ~ a 2 a 
Shealiete date one consequently from a place which is in every respect the very Carlos, New York’s old favourite, Ste am ~e is the prima donna of the 

Newfoundland. antipodes thereof. For this city of Milan teems jast now with life and | winter; but I cannot say how she wears, for I did not chance to see her, 





Those who think that Newfoundland is perpetually befogged are | movement ; in fact, its historical souvenirs and objects of intrinsic in- 
not more mistaken than those who take the Newfoundlanders for an | terest are almost overshadowed for the time by political actualities. Of 
inert and unenterprising people. The industry and activity of therace | these presently ; for, though I have very little to say regarding 
are not less developed there than in other parts of the world more adorned | Southern Italy, I am not inclined to omit altogether the parting word. 
with the graces of nature, or where a more numerous people have been | My last communication was from Reme. It was piquant, on the day 
able to show the effects of minutely divided skill and labour. What | of departure thence for Naples, to dine at Terracina with a Prassian fa- 
Newfoundland wants most in order to the complete development of its nu- | mily, who had been stopped and robbed by brigands, at eight o’clock the 
merous natural capabilities is direct, speedy and economical communica- | previous morning, at a spot between Valletri and Cisterna. There was 
tion with this continent and with Europe. To ‘bis end the unceasing efforts | however no Fra Diavolo in the case. The respectable pére de famille, who 
of the colonists have for some time been directed, and we are pleased to | with his sons and daughters had been laid under contribution, informed 
say successfully. According to the Newfoundland papers, it is now de- _ that the —— —_ —— peasants ae to _— a) ™ 
finitiveiy settled by formal agreement that the Galway Steamship Com- ¥ presented guns, in exacting their demand for money ; y 
pany’s steamers shall begin in June to convey the mails fortuightly be- | We? Bervous in the brief operation ; and that they did not renmek the 
tween Galway, St. John’s, and Boston, and between Galway, St. John’s, 
and New York, making these U.S. ports alternately. This seems to be 
® good arrangement, and one on which we may congratulate our friends 
in Newfoundland, and we trust it will greatly increase their prosperity. 


———_ 


yAusic. 


Of the two rival operas at the Academy and at the Winter Garden we are 
eompelied by the pressure of other matter to defer our usual notice until next 
week. We may state briefly, however, that at the first named establishment 
Miss Patti has made a successful rentree, and added a new part to her repertoire 
—Norina in “ Don Pasquale.” At the Winter Garden Mr. Maretzek’s season 
has opened auspiciously with two successes ; the first obtained by the tenor 
Signor Errani ; the other by Made. Fabbri, a dramatic singer of remarkable 
powers and great excellence. We shall enter upon the task of analysis in our 
next number. In the meantime our readers may congratulate themselves on 
having an abundance of guod things musical. 

ee 





2° not always agreeable to renew acquaintance with living celebri- 
of other 

Here at Milan I am in the thick of political affairs, though for the 
moment all anxieties are ote in one universal jubilee. Nor need I 
say much about the cause, for the glad news that Italian ind: 
is at last in — 4 measure accomplished will reach America long before 
this gossip can be in print. In honour of the triumphant vote for the 
annexation of al! Central Italy to Piedmont, the city was brilliantly and 
spontaneously illuminated three He ay Re. whilst last night another 
— Kero 3 popular ee fi oe Isak, batt in comme- 
moration e anniversary * Five Days’ tin reality as 
a continuation of the same enthusiasm as the I have 
seen more tumultuous assemblages, more frantic and y crowds, 
those which thronged the streets last pignt but I was, I repeat, most 
vividly impressed with the depth of that prevailed, the 
earnestness, the solid enduring satisfaction eecemed to have taken 
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The we of Nova Scotia invites the Prince Wales to visit’ 

Brama. nual jected the following offcers Meg gi at det 
e : 

Pr H. 0. Chambers, Ist V. President, J. Patt baward Wright, 





Mr. Lester has taken strongly to the family virtues. In the interests of public 
morality, I rejoice over this demonstration ; and the more unfeignedly that, in 
gratifying his pious instincts, this accomplished light comedian has obliged us 
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Ist of the 
with some very good playing in very fair plays. In the “ Romance of a Poor cesant ome toigta with the St. ouis Club, at St. Louis, 24 May 
Young Man” he exhibited the highest flights of pure fraternal devotion. To Peninsular, of Devrolt, at 24th May ; St George’s, of Cleveland, 
provide for his sister’s education, he denied himself his own dinner ; and to se at and the Cincinnati, of Cincinnati, at , dates not fixed. 
eure to her an eventual husband, he silently condemned himself to an exist ———Mr. Gye intends to prodace the Herculaneum of M. David at Covent 
of celibacy, And this he did in a style so brisk, and vigorous, and airy, that the Garden this season.. The Diritio states that Farini has received 

the title of count, the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice and La- 

= : 4 ome es zarus, and a pension of 30,000 lire as a national ition of bis 

its stern solemnity, lost half its rugged difficulties. Who can have looked ; recogn ~ emi- 





nent services, Prince Imperial, having been born 
March, 1856, bas entered his fifth year. @. 
lorward for his age, as “ he can already , write, and ri 
Malle. Piccolomini brought a fortnight’s engagement at Du 
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on Manuel, and felt that self-renunciation and an empty stomach were 
aught but graceful ornaments of a gallant career? Then, in Mr. Troughton’s 
Tather oppressively respectable,comedy of“ Leading-Strings”’ Mr. Lester gave us 
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in toa close 
an equal! tin of the charm which filial devotion throws around lately, in the opera of Martha. She addressed the audience thus : “ Kind 
= \y captive’ eon S - ad age | friends! This may be the last time that I will ever appear before you. I 
cately allured by a step-mother from the fatal mazes of a misplaced affection, am very ill, indeed ; bat I bave tried to come here to see you again. I 


£ 


into the broad “ cathedral walk” of a ‘ only to the most can y sing very badly. hee ta pny Apis lity! fod oT) 


refined of young-gentlemanly-natures. To be sure, in the person of Mrs. Hoey, Mr. 
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never see a happy day after they leave Ireiand. They «tro gle here 






























poverty, having nothing to cheer them but their true catholic heart. As 

pea a ng ne RIE ar Arg eile kamen Leaoe man go on his knees and beg 
heedless hearts. stage is properly , as an them to remain at home. Dr. Cabill’s letters are fallacies. Even he 

step-son Mr. Lester had no right to expect a ideal step-mother. The moral les- . | himself would have done better at home.” The length of the Jand 
son which he read from Frank Leveson’s story was not thereby impaired in wires and submarine telegraph cables which connect the enasiern end of 
value ; and I trust that his brief but touching homilies in that character may have | viti family, near the bridge of St. Angelu, mentioned by that old gossip, | Java with Morton Bay, in Eastern Australia, will be about 3,500 miles. 
done something to elevate the reputation of the long-abused injusta noverca, | Benvenuto Cellini, as the went rendezvous of Michael Angelo, |————The Belgian Chamber of Deputies bas in its new penal code 


freq 
Raffaele, Cardinal Bembo, and other choice spirits of his day. 
I should have been sorry to have omitted a visit to the boudoir of La- 
crezia Borgia, in the Convent close beside the charch of St. Pietro in 
Vineclio, once the residence of Pope Alexander VL, and now main) 


the traditional cruel of literatare, in the ‘ just assimilated the offence of defamation of the dead to that of the liv- 
step-mother minds of his audience ing, but limiting the number of de-cendants who can institute an action 
to the third —The late Czar Nicholas once openly told 
Count Adlersberg, “ There is but one public man in my empire who docs 
not steal.” The Count, in the belief that a compliment to bim was in- 
tended replied, “May I ask your Majesty who this man ig?” 
and Nicholas said, with his well-known stern look, “ I myeelf.”’ 
King Victor Emmanuel bas just entered his 41st year, having been born 
on the 14th March, 1820.—--——There is a ramour current (cays 
ja dew we hacterety bag te nne is stated to be correct, that the two * 
the Dake of Buccleuch have followed their maternal 
, and joined the Church of Rome. —In Paris there is @ re- 
port that Prince Napoleon and the Princess Ciothilde are about to pay a 
visit to Victor Emmanuel. The states that 
Victoria is expected at Berlin towards the end of June, The confine- 













































Valentine, in “ Love for Love,” devotes himself to the holy duty of aiding his | hai 
father, Sir Sampson Legend, to cut his eye teeth. There can be nothing more 


























edifying. At the same time, as I have already said, this edification is by no ment of the Princess Frederick William is expected in July. It is 
means empty of entertainment. « ” asserted that a journal under French protection is shortly to come out 
= maey Sp Tove” 1 Uae OS Se ellis at Geneva, to advocate the doctrine frontiers to the fullest 
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. Sand, is gazetted a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
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THe Albion. — 








ing the census of the Province taken next year. It says that persons 
competent to form an estimate, believe that the population of Halifax 
alone is forty thousand; and of the whole Province, including Ca 
Breton, at least 500,000 souls. A full-sized portrait of the cele- 
brated Mdme. Récamier, painted by Baron Gérard, was sold lately at Paris, 
for the sum of 19,800fr. Extraordinary curiosity was excited by the exbi- 
bition of this picture. Upwards of 10 000 people went to look at it——— 
Lord Macaulay. who held in the bighest veneration the famous Admiral 
Robert Blake, expreseed, some months before his death, a hope that the 
tlemen of Somerset would set up some memorial of that great man. 
he suggestion was taken up, and the work will soon be ready for pub- 
lic i tion. —-—A Washington correspondent of the N. O. Picayune 
says that the President of the United States, in the course of a conver- 
sation with himself, expressed an intention of writing some reminiscen- 
ces of bis own career, in Congress and abroad. Such a work would be 
dingly i ting, and, probably, valuable. —An ansient 
usage, which dates from the time of Henry IV., that of giving agrical- 
tural lectures on Sunday, after mass, bas lately been revived in some 
communes of France, under government patronage————The total 
sum realised by subscription for Sir James Brooke, amounts to £9,000. 
His health is still very indifferent, and Captain Brooke has proceeded to 
Borneo as chief of the Serawak government, aud representative of Sir 
James. All efforts to indace the British government to purchase the 
settlement are now relinquished. —A letier from Nice announces 

















that General Garibaldi is shortly expected in that town, of which he is a 
native. This celebrated popular chief will, by the annexation of the 
county of Nice to the French empire, become a Freneb citizen.— 





Prussia together is not more than one-eighth part, and in all France not 
one-fifth part that and Scotland; the av thickness of 
coal is smaller, and the position of those coal is generally less favour- 
able in the former district for extraction, and ia the latter for by oy 
to the sea. The quantity of coal known to exist in North America, both 
in the United States and Britieh possessions, is so large that for all prac- 
ticable purposes it may be regarded as inexhaustible. Coal is also abun- 
dant in Lodia, Chiaa, Eastern Australia, and South Africa, Ow- 
ing to the advanced position of England in practical mining operations 
and the facility end economy with which ehe can place her large sup- 
plies in the markets of the world, at a coat so low at present as to ex- 
clude competition, her coal will no doubt be extracted very rapidly for 
years to come. Bat should the advancing industry of other countries 
reduce the price below that at which profits secured by our colliers, or 


Right Rev. Jacob Moun’ .D. 
should the cost of extraction increase with us out of proportion to the | bee TR po Gi ate oie — ~Y 
rest of the world, the demand for exportation would be at once checked | aud friend in the family of the 
and the drain upon our resources would diminish. That this must hap- | 
pen very long before any approach to exhaustion could be experienced | 
may be regarded as certain.” 





Ovituary. 


D 
Mrs. Jameson.—Mrs. Jameson was the eldest daughter of Mr. Murpby, | Shepherd Coup, -. Chief Justice of Ceylon, to be Knights.—Maj.Gen, 


painter in ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, a well-known artist in the 
early part of the present centary. She married Mr. Robert Jameson, the 
late Vice-Chancellor of Canada, whom she survived six years. Her li- 


terary labours commenced with the “ Diary of an Ennuyee’’ in 1826, | 


Recently the Commandant of Comorn committed suicide. The deceased followed by various volumes on various subjects of biography and art. 
was always renowned for his punctuality, and shortly before he shot) Her principal and most popular publications were her “ Characteristics 


_— 


ed 
the 24th May, 1835. He will himself be succeeded by his ! 
Colonel W: Lygon Pakenham, C.B.—At Bath, Brigadion seeet 
Austin, K.C.T.S., Service, late Lieut.-Colonel in H. M. 


$5-—-At Hillington Hall, Norfolk, Bir William J. H. B. ate 
t + 4 
eo Hoa Wn Wl Esq b= of th fd Hage 


—At Updowne , Col. Sir T. Noel Harris, K.C.H.—At Charlton 

Cheltenham, Long, late Tist Highland Light Infantry, He ane 
with the Dake of W. in the battles of the Peninsula, and at Waterloo, 
Me gy Sir C. Montolieu Lamb, in his 75th year.—At 
Capt. A Cup , RN.—At Nice, 73, Col. H , KH. (late 
fon , aged 83, Thomas James Dyson, ., late of 

M. Ordnance Office, Cp John Dowland, of the 67th Regt, 

Ft.—Edward Skeete, Esq., M son of the late Hon. J. B. Skeete 





the Island of Barbadves.—At Havant, Charlotte, daughter of the 
of Que- 
50 years a 


| Charles Field, Exq., of Lambeth- 
| London, George Rennie, Esq., late Governor of the Falkland =—_ 


Appoturments. 
| Gen. Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C.B., to be Extra Groom in Waiting. 


| Francis Campbell of Islay, Esq., to be a Groom of H. M. Privy Chamber in 
| nary, vice Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Noel Harris, dec.—Col. James, RE, and 


.—At Clapham, aged 73, et AY upwards of 


i 


bir 


| Pringle Taylor, K.H., to be Lieut-Governor of Jamaica.—C. Owen O'Connor 
| -, commonly called The O'Connor Don, to be M. P. for , 
| —To be Bishop of Rochester, the Venerable J. Cotton Wigram, M. A., Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, and Rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton. He graduated 
at Cambridge in 1819, when he was sixth wrangler. He was ordained in }) 
| and was for some years Curate of St. James’s charch, Piccadilly ; and in 1 


as 


4 . - > | Rector of East Tested, near Alton, Hampshire ; in_ 1847 Archdeacon of Win 
himself he “reported ” to his superior officer, that being tired of life he | of Women,” chiefly studies from Shakespeare ; “ Visits and Sketches at | chester, and in 1850 Rector of St. Mary's. Bishop Wigram, who belongs to the 
Was about to put an end to it——-——Mr. Cobden was expected to ar-| Home and Abroad ;” “ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Ca- | low church party, will not be entitled to a seat in the House of Lords until a 
rive in Paris on the 20d of April_————The people of Sherborne, Dor- | nada ;” the latter work she regarded as peculiarly a record of her own | Yancy arises in some diocese other than Canterbury, York, Durbam, Winches. 


setshire, have resolved to present Mr. 1 ae | with a testimony of grati- | social views and convictions. In 1842 she published the “ Hend-Book to 


tude for his efforts on bebalf of their Literary 


ostitation.—_———It may | the Public Galleries of Art in and near London,” which was the first of 





not be generally known that there is now a college ot Dentists in Eng | a series of artistic works of subsequent pr ti viz., on “ Sacred and 
land._——-—A hundred and fifty fighting men from the United States, | Legendary Art,’ “ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” * Legends of the 
reached London by the Liverpool mail train. Tbe visitors consisted 


principally of the backers and friends of the American pugilist, who is | edition of “ Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters,” published by Mr. | 


aseen-| Murray. For two years past she had been engaged on a laborious and 
) | elaborately illustrated work, announced by Messrs, Longman, and nearly | 
e 





engaged to “do battle’ with the Englirh “ champion,”’ ~ 
re are now carried from London to Brighton and back, for 2s. 6d. (60c. 


¢ distance each way is 56 miles! cheap travelling truly. 


Madonna,” &c. One of her last publications was a revised and enlar 





task of fitting the Great Hastern our for sea, is now proceeding as rapidly | Baptist, with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old Testament | lid troops from India. 
pors 


ible. 





—M. Maurice Dudevant, the son of Madame Georg 





steam plough has b+en introduced into Somvrsetsbire. It ploughed u 

wards of 8 acres of difficalt soilinaday. Tbe same amount of work would 
have employed nearly 40 horses. The expense was 6s. an acre, and plough- 
ing by the ordinary means would have cost at least double that sam.——— 
At a recent sale in London, an Indian Ink drawing, bearing the signa- 


e | 
—The 


ture “ L. N, Bonaparte,” executed by the Emperor many years ago, and | 


ted by him to Mme. Recamier, was sold for 735 francs to Count 
roski, formerly marshal of the nobles of Warsaw. The design repre- 
genta the Chateau of Arenenberg, ia Switzerland, with a young shepherd 
leaning against a tree and paying ov a pipe.——_——-An Irish paper ad- 
vises bat “if the thing can be legally done, 20,000 men should be sent 
with all speed to restore peace to the States of the Church and wrest from 
plunderer’s grasp the spoils on which he has sacrilegiously laid his 
4 veral of the continental Governments besides that of 
F rance appear to be taking a leaf out of the book of free trade. The 
Balgien Ministers have proposed a measure to abolish the octroi dues in 
all the communes ; and the Neapolitan Government is reducing its cus 
toms tarilf. 


—Ss 


Fasnions ror Apri.—In the matter of ladies’ dresses there is litile 
new to ind'cate, except it be the adoption of somewhat lighter materials 
in their composition. For robes, as for bounets, the widest limits are 
given for the di-play of fancy, provided it be in good taste, for the new 
season. To bonnets this remark is especially appiicable, for, in addition 
to the inexhaustible variety of flowers, gilt oraamen's of every descrip- 
tion (crescents, buckles, pine with filigree heads, Xc.,) and feathers of a 
shapes and sizes, are selected, according to the gout of the fair wearer. 
We have admired several beautiful ones io rice-chip, ornamented with 
flowers or feathers, which present an exquisite appearance of freshness ; 
and some others of great originality, in black velvet, braided with straw, 
enlivened by red and white poppies, and baving one string black and the 
other white. Plain black, white, rose de Chive, or dark blue Cashmere 
shawls are in most favour just now, and will be very generally worn dur- 
ing the spring. 

As i)lustrations of the latest fashions we select the following :— 

Evening Dresa.—The colour of this silk d violette de Parme, is 
one now much in vogue in Paris, It is trimmed with flated silk plait- 
ing of the same colour, bat of a darker tint. The corsage is heart- 
Ss 4 lapel open to the commencement of the shoulder, and 

by some of the narrow plaiting just mentioned. Six battons 
ornament the frout down to the waist, which is round, and fastened by a 
band at the bottom and at the top with a brooch. The wide bell-sleeves 
are without any plaiting on the shoulder ; but the lower part is furnished 
with such a wining. turned up at the back and floishing with a point. 
The skirt is furnished with two flounces, the upper one surmounted by a 
narrower trimming than that—balf as wide agalo—which ornaments the 
bottom of each floance. A white lace flat-lying chemisette is worn un- 
der the corsage. The under sleeve is of tulle, and its cuff of lace inser- 
tion. The head dress is composed of violets of the two tints formed into 
a crown, from whieb descend two light barbes of black and white lace. 

Robe de Visite.—This dress is of dark pace velvet, trimmed with black 
mF meng The 2 is bigh-necked, fastening with books in 
‘the front. aod is ornamented with three rows of passementerie, fixed only 
ateach end. The sleeves are opened up to a point in front, and loag 
behind ; they are bordered with two rows of silk passemepterie. The 
skirt is very ample, aud attached by wide plaits all round to the corsage. 
The full under sleeves are of tulle, with lace cuffs. Lace collar. The 
bonnet is very light green velvet, trimmed with shaded feathers and 
white lace ; ite curtain, also of velvet, is edged with wide lace. Tbe 
wide strings match in colour witb that of the bonnet. 


Hanntsox Memoniat Funp.—In bebalf of the family of the late Cup- 
tein William Harrison, Commander of the Great Hastern steamship, a 
subscription has been set on foot in London, for the purpose of collecting 
a“ memorial fund.” A great deal of interest bas been f«lt in the subject 
there, and an is about to be made to the mercantile community of 
New York, to whom the long services of Captain Harrison in the depart- 
ment of ocean seam navigation are well known, in the hope of ob- 
taining some aid in behalf of the fund from the liberality of American 
merchants. 

“ Captain W. Harrison, after achieving a world-wide reputation in his 
connection with the mercantile marine of this country, was suddenly cut 
off in the performance of his duty, as commander of the Great 
steamsbip. on Saturday the 21st of Jano 
three children almost wholly unprovided for. 
conn oe Sy owe of ~~ net Harrison’s eminent services 

evelopme: ocean steam navigation, and the general sympath 
excited throughout the country by his untimely death, are pal on : 
the gentiemeo whose names are appended, to afford substantial grou 
for asking aid in securing to his bereaved family a provision for their 


future su and education. The savings of a long professional ca- 
Naga for thie purpose, were, in the case of Captain Harrison, 


y a confidence not misplaced, although unfortunate ; and at the 
moment of his death the latest incumbrances thus inearred had only re- 
cently been paid off. No want of forethought as a busband or a father 
can fore be charged upon the memory of Captain Harrison ; and 
this appeal is sent forth with a reliant confidence that it will be liberally 
and dese:vedly responded to a classes of the community. 
Jahn Fre: Hooorary Secretaries, 

“ Offices, 42 Cornhill, aod 11 King William street, London.” 

The London Committee of the Memorial Fund have es essrs, 
Dunean, Sherman & Co., and Mr. E. Cunard, to receive Po 7 pir ebre mee 
“whieh may be offered. Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., and Mr. E. 


Cavara, wi be happy to receive any sume which may be sent to them 





Tue Coau Svrriy.—Profeseor Ansted writes :—“ The annual con- 
sumption of coal at present in England cannot be less than 80,000,000 
tons #0 that we are now exbausting about 16 square miles of our coal 


lands each year, Estimating the ares of coal lands at 6,000 square miles, | 9#¢4 70, the widow 


this would give a duration of rather more than 350 years. It may be ob- 
eerved that the usual estimate of coal lands in Engiand is 12,000 square 
miles, and that in the smailer area I have taken, an allowance is made 
for tbe unproductive portions. The coal area in Belgium and Rhenish 


| 


| 
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pleted, the “ History of our Lord and of his Precursor, St.John the 


as represented in Christian Art.” In the completion of this labour she 
had revisited Italy and passed several months in Rome and other conti- 
nental cities. As an art-critic, Mrs. Jameson was almost unrivalled. She 
appreciated and expounded not only technical excellence, but the inward 
meaning of works of art ; the relations they bear to the history of art it- 
self, and the history of nations among whom they werecreated. Bat ber 
intellectual excellence extended in other and novler directions—in adeep 
interest in all social and moral questions, as evidenced in ber printed lee 

tures on * Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad” and the “ Commu- 
nion of Labour,” prefaced ed an earnest and eloqaent introduction. Ino 
this late and emall volume she considers the practical side of English life 
—treating of labour, of charity, of education, of the condition of her own 
sex, of our criminal Jaws and reformatory instituti At the ting 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science at Bradford io 
October last she attended the sections with the deepest interest and at- 
tention, and any brief observations she made were received with marked 
respect. hirs. Jameson’s illness was of a few days’ duration only. After 
a visit to the Reading Room of the British Mueeum she complained of a 
cold, and in two or three days a severe attack of bronchitis succeeded, 








Saturday, the 17th ult. 

Tue Suan or Persia.—Nasiru’d din Shah was born ia 1831, and was 
consequently in his twenty-ninth year. He was the eldest son of Ma- 
hammad Shab, the eldest son of Abbas Mirza, so well known for his par- 
tiality to the English, a prince of the greatest promise, whose death was 
truly the heaviest disaster his country bas for the last half-century ex- 

rienced. Nasira’d din was reputed to be the best shot and best rider 
fo his dominions, and besides being in the flower of his age, was of so vigor- 
ous @ constitution, that the length of his reign might well have been ex- 
pected to equal that of his great grandfather, F; Ali Shah. Nasira’d 
din ascended the throne on the 4th of November, 1848; and it will be 
remembered that a few years back he was near ishing by the band of 
an assassin, having been badly wounded by a tic of the Babi sect. 
He leaves a son about eight years old, who we presume will be bis suc- 
cessor. It is most unfortunate for Persia thus to be placed undera 
minor, at a time when reforms were in progress, and when a Shab 
of most determined will, and with great natural abilities, was beat on 
developing the resources of the country, and on iatrodacing European 
syetem civilieation.— Homeward Mail. 


Baroness StRaTHEDEN aND CamppELL.--The above esteemed lady 
expired at Strathedea House. Lady Stratheden was the eldest daughter 
of Sir James Scarlet, aa eminent lawyer, who, after filling the offices of 
Attorney-General and Lord Chief Beron of the Exchequer, was, in 1835, 
pote sy a Abipger, of Abinger, in the county of Surrey. Her lady- 
ship married, in 1821, John Campbell, who, ster peeing through a great 
variety of high legal offices, is now, at seventy mine years of age, Lord 
Chancellor of England. In 1836, while ber busband filled the important 
position of Attorney-General, Lady Campbell was created a Peeress in 
her own right as Baroness Stratheden, of Cupar, in the county of Fife. 








| 


In 1841 Sir Joba Campbell, then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was bim- 
self created Baron Campbell, and thus the two titles were associated in 
the person of the lamented deceased, who leaves a family of three sons 
and four daughters to lament her loer. By ber death the Hon. W. Camp- 
bell, MI’, for Harwich, attains a sert4 iv the House of Lords as Baron 


| Stratheden, He was born in 1824. 


last, leaving a widow and | P&Pet 


Herr Bacer.—The world has just been deprived of a man whose in- 
veutious certainly belong to the number of those which bave exercised 
the greatest inflaence upon the development of the present generation. 
Herr Bauer, the originator, in Europe, of all the various quick printing 
methods, died in Wurzburg at the goodly age of 70 years. Hye was a 
native of Wartemberg. and followed the profession of an enginéer. As 
early as the year 1810 be began to tara bis attention to the improvement 
of the privting-press, which till then but slightly differed from the form 
originally given to it in the age of Gutenberg and Faust. In the year 
that witnessed the defeat of Napoleon upon the icy plains of Russia, bis 
assiduity was crowned with success, and in 1814 the first quick press ever 
in existence was constructed by him for the printing-bhouse of the Times. 
But, in spite of this success, his progress in life was slow. Four 


Konig) a small manufactory, Since then his fame gradually extended, 


till at length the firm of Konig and Bauer gained « world-wide repate- | Cape phew be Dep Qtmr-Gen at the 


tion. The second press that issued from bis hands was made for a news- 
office at Berlia ; the third for the State Printing House of Prassia; 
while the fourth weat over to America, to initiate the era of machine 
printing which has resulted ia the stup 
and weekly press throughout all the tows and settlements of the Uni- 
ted States. He had retired from business some time since, though he 





of his original creation.—London paper. 

At Lima, cruelly assassinated while bathing, Lionel Lambert, R.N., Commr. 
H.M.S. Vizen.—At Ardrossan, Lieut-Col. Dalziel, Madras Army, one of the few 
surviving officers that served ander the Duke of Wellington the Marhatta 


War of 1803 4, for which he had clasps for the battles of Assaye, Argaum, and | 


Gawilgbur, and a medal for general service in India—In London, James 

tin, Esq., of Bloomfield, Sligo, late ~~ 3d Lt. Drags.—In London, the Rev. W. 

Porbes Raymond, -, formerly A 

i y bam.—At Enniskerr, 
.» M.D., First-Class 


, and daughter of the late J 

At Sheen, Sarrey, H 
Paris, ae J. Lambert Ba. nes, of the 3d Batt. 60th RI. Rifles At Houns- 
i upwards of 40 yeers a servant of the Bank 
_—At Panama, R. J. Wallace, Esq., late of H.M.’s 86th Regt—Ia 
Comm. W. Walker, R.N., K.7.8.—In London, John Stewart, -» for- 
> gotieals, the Baron Vincent de 


nen Nongg wr of Windsor, Nova Scotia.— 


rt, Somersetshire.—At Scinde House, Ci perk, 
7 of General Sir William Napier, K.C.B , w sarvived 
only six weeks. The deceased was the ter of the late General the Hon. 
Henry Edward Fox.—The Ear! of 





Silchester. of Southam; 
dom. He was born on the 30th October, 


elapsed before be was able to establish (in conjunction with his triend fia}: 


on 
lived long enough to see the great improvements by younger inventors A. dec; Lt-Col Forrest, 7th | ¥ Gds, to be Col; Brvt-Maj Warde, h- 
0 


. a 
of the county of , and Baron ot Longford in the of Ireland, and | Parsons to Cenfurion.—Sargeons: D. G. 
ee eee gee oe 


ter, and London.—To be Dean of Lincoln, the Rev. Thomas Garnier, D.C.L., 
Oxford, at present Dean of Ripon. Dr. Garnier was for some years Chaplain to 
the House of Commons and Rector of Trinity Church, St. Marylebore.-Me 

Herman Merivale, now permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, will be 
| the new Under-Secretary for India, in succession to Sir George Clerk, appointed 
| Goveraor of Bombay. 





Avatyp. 

The Nile, William Prowse, and Monteagle, bave arrived home with inva- 
A battery is to be erce'ed on Plumstead Com- 
| mon, to be manned by the Plamstead Volunteer Artillery——It is pro 
| bable that the Queen will review the volunteer corps of the metropolis 
| and such localities as may render attendance convenient, in the course 
| of the month of June next, in Hyde Park. It is anticipated that it will 
| be one of the most brilliant sights witnessed in London for many 
| ——From the 1st of March, the period of service to entitle the well com 
| ducted soldier to the first grant of good-conduct pay. will be three years, 
| inetead of five years, and the enccessive additions will be as heretofore, 
| after every further period of service of five years.——lIt is currently ra- 
| moured iu military circles, though the statement is exceedingly impro- 
| bable, that a deficit of somewhere about £850,000 will be found in the 
| amount required for the army estimates of this year. in consequence of 
| & mistake made by the clerk whose duty it was to totalise the sums to be 
| asked for by the War Minister in committee. It is further said that, in 

consequence of this awkward arithmetical blunder, the intended increase 
| of companies to 100 men each must be Aponsd for the present. A 
| better reason for this postponement is, that Lord Canning is about to 
| send home seven European regiments, and this wil! so swell the war esti- 

mates as to make it pn to curtail very seriously the proposed 





from the effects of which she never rallied, expiring on the evening of | additions to the Line and the Artillery-——Ao Armstrong gun bas been 


sent from the Elswick Ordnance Works to Shoeburyness, guaranteed to 
carry nine miles!——The new buildings connected with the Armstrong 
gun factory department at the royal arsenal, are so far completed as to 
admit of the ewployment of 2600 artisans and Jabourers, being treble the 
number employed at the royal gun factories at the corresponding period 
of last year.—About 400 men, belonging to the various infantry regi- 
ments at present serving in India, have volunteered for the 
Royal Marines serving in China, and are now on their passage 
India to China to join the battalion. ——Government inspectors have been 
surveying Cannock Chase, with a view to test its availability as a site 
for the proposed midland arsenal and depot for 10,000 troops.——It has 
been proposed at Edinburg! that a public entertainment should be given 
to the 78th Highlanders, in recogni of their eminent services in 

A preliminary meeting is to be held on the subject, at which Sir Jobn 
M'Neill, Sir W. Gibson-Craig, and Sir J. G. B 
present, 


are 
War Orrice, Marcu 22.—1st Drag Gds: Cor Stephenson 


: 


: 


, 5th Lt Drag, to 
be Cor, v Baillic, res. 9th Lt Drags: Lt to be Capt, v Brvt Lt-Col 
Coles; Cor Bary to be Lt. 10th: En Fremantle, Rifle Brig, to.be Cor. RI Artil, 
Brvt-Col Sir D E Wood, K C B, to be Col, y Warde, remov as a gen offir; Brvt- 
Maj Brandling, CB, to Lt-Col; Sec Capt the Hon L A Addington, to be > 
Sec Capt Major nes, supern list, to be Sec Cap’ : Lt Hewett to 


Ei 
: 


aj to 
Musk, vy Capt Bennett, res. Totes La Meleer to be Cnet, 4 Vermeae, ost: 


son to be L 

be Lt, v ; $ eer oncia unten 

Lt 5 A Capt, v Leeson, ret; Bn to 

94th, Lt, v Wilson, exc. 46th: Ea Radcliffe to »v 

oo 53d: Brvt-Maj Wade, 90th, to be t, vy Cox, who 
eau to be Adj. 62d: Lt Mesham, Ceylon Rifles, to v 

En Davids to be Lt, v Jordan, ret. 88th: Serg Hill to be En. Rifle 

w 


Regt: En Clifton to be 
M‘Cormick to be Lt, v Scott, ret. Hospital Staff: lnsp.Gen of Hosps, J 
son, MI), CB, to be Director-Gen of M Department, v Alexander, CB, dec; 
Sarg Montgomery, Cape Mted Riflem, to be , v Leet, ex. Brevet: Col Warde 
to be Maj-Gen, v Russel, dec; To be Major Genls; Cols Harrison and Wright. 
Brvt-Maj Hinde, 65th B N I, to be Lt-Col; Capt Lewis, 86th Ft, to be Major. 
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War Orrics, Maxcn 30.—Bvt-Gen the Rt Hon Lord Seaton, GCB, GCMG, 
Col 2d Regt of Life Gds, to be Ficld-Marshal. 1st Gds: Lt Atkinson, 16th 
Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Webster, ex. 6th Drags: Surg , 12th Lt 
to be Surg, v Baxter, ex. 10th Lt Drags: Lt-Col Lewes, h-p Unatt, to be 
Col, v Bvt-Col Wilkie, ex; Maj Baker to be Lt-Col, v Lewes, ret; Capt Smith 
be ; Lt Baumgarten to be ; Cor Maunder to be Lt. 13th: Lt Renshaw 
to be Capt, v Dearden, ret; Cor Johnson to be Lt, y Lethbr . ret; Cor 
son to be Lt; En Harle, Slst Ft, to be Cor. 16th Lt Drags: Lt Wilkinson, 17th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Corballis,ex. Ri Artil: Byt-Maj Vandeleur to be Capt, v Bent, 

on Super List; Lt Still to be Sec mene et = 


aig, on Super List. 18th Ft: ¥ 
oo ounted Rifles, to be Major, v D'Arcey, ex. 24th: ign Pearson 
to Lt. 2th: En Webster, W I Regt, to be Ensign. 3 
Brown to be Lieutenant: Lieutenant Rawlins to be Adjutant. 60th: 
Carlisle to be Capt, v Baynes,dec. 61st: En Hamiltontobe Lt. 70th: Lt Rals- 
ton to be Capt, v James, ret; En Grierson to be Li. Rifle Brigade: Qtmr Ro- 
to be Ens and Adjt, v Lt Gordon, ret; Sergt Pi; to be Qtmr. ‘ 
Gen the Hon. Sir J Yorke Scarlett, KCB, to be Adjt-Gen, v Lt-Gen Sir GA 


< 


Brigade; 
ramifications of the daily Maj-Gen in China; Brvt-Maj Parke, Rl M, to be Lt-Col: Capt Thomson, 53d, 


» otions 
arde, Ri A, to be Maj-Gen in suce to Maj-Gen Russel, RI 


, Unatt, 
A, tobe Major. The Genstte sive contelen ae 
Paymasters to hon rank of Major and Capt. 


Navp. 


The screw gun vessel Landrail was launched at Deptford oa the 28:b 


be Lt-Col; Capt Infilenelu, 
merous promotions of 





Mar- | ult. Her armament will consist of five guns—nanely, one 68-pounder 


| (95 ewt. gua, 10 feet in length), and 4 24-pounder howitzers ——A 91 


of Northumberland and Canon | serew liue-of-taitie ebip, to be named Culedonia, is to be built; two screw 
Lodge, county Wicklow, Denuis | steam corvettes, to carry 21 gans each, to be called the Alligator and On- 
Bo in the East | 2712s aud a gun vessel to caer, 6 guos. A portion of the keel to com- 


Mu ’ , late of the 10th Hussars. He | 
served in the gns of the Peninsula, Waterloo, and 
Indies, —W. Whalley, Esq , of Wi 


mence the Caledonia is already ia band——-The Frederick William, screw 


—At Ge. Lackendo-en bea Lbey y rely, widow of the late py ee man-of war, of 86 gun*, a vessel which was laid dowa 18 years ago, was 


successfally lauucbed on the 24:b ult., at Portsmouth Dockyard. ——The 


Adolphus Meyer, late of H.M.’s 47th —At | payment of bounties to seamen will be continued to the 31st March, 1861. 


——The sailing saip 80, is to be converted into a screw 
steamer of 80 guns.——It is said that Capt. G. Seymour, C.B., command- 

H.M.’s sbip Zero, will command the vessel which conveys the Priace 
of Wales to Canada.——The United Service Gazette says that Prince Alfred 
is sternly denied the peioge of smoking, indv in by other officers 


and upon ove occasion, his leave sto for a fortnight, for 
being detected in the act of “blowlag a cloud.” : 
POLNTMENTSs.—Lieuts: B. H. Seymour , St. Va. Lake and 


bs] 


Ar to Chesapeake 
H. T. Berger to Excellent, J. A. Vaurenen to Forte, C. E. Buckle to Hero, EB. 
w HC Dutton to Fermadaie, W Pinhora to Brisannias De fe Ghee oe Omen 
1 rand . 
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New wooks. 


We are not among those who rank Mre. Browning very high among the 
poets. She has high intelligence, strong passion, a full, free utterance, 
and some fancy. But her mind is neither imaginative, penetrative, 
subtle, nor deeply re@ective. She describes with vividness, or with pic- 
turesque richness, what she has seen; she utters in glowing language 
what she has felt ; but this is generally the limit of her powers. She 
cannot live out of the circle of her own experience ; and therefore can- 
not rise into the higher regions of poetry. Bat she ean stir the readers 
of her own day and generation by her earnestness of feeling and her 
boldness upon subjects which are of the day, and by the fervid flow of 
language which sbe makes the vehicle of ber striking thought. A lit- 
tle, too, of what she has written, will live after her, kept alive in the 
world’s memory, by the delicacy and originality of fancy which she 
sometimes displays, and by a certain peculiar felicity of language which 
is among her gifts, and which has tempted her but too often into an ex- 
travagance either ridiculous or rovolting.—Her new volume, Napoleon 
IIL. and Italy, is in no respect an exception to any of these remarks. In- 
deed it has in an unusual degree all her faults, if not all her beauties. 
Many parts of it are exceedingly erude ; some, harsh and affected to an 
unpardonable degree. Mrs. Browning is a strong, we may well say, a 
farious Napoleonist, and this volame is devoted chiefly to the apotheos- 
is of the French Emperor. From ber longest and loudest pean, we quote 
the following stanzas : 


Emperor, Emperor ! 
From the centre to the shore, 
From the Seine back to the Rhine, 
Stood eight millions up and swore 
By their manhood’s right divine 
So to elect and legislate, 
This man should renew the line 
Broken in a strain of fate 
And leagued kings at Waterloo, 
When the people's hands let go. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 
. * - * . 
That day I did not bate, 
Nor doubt, nor quail, a4 — a 
I, reverencing the le, did not bate 
My reverence of their deed and oracle, 
Nor vainly prate 
Of better and of worse 
Against the great conclusion of their will. 
And yet, O voice and verse, 
Which God set in me to acclaim and sing 
Conviction, exaltation, aspiration, 
We gave no music to the patent thing, 
Nor spared a holy rhythm to throb and swim 
About the name of bim 
Translated to the sphere of domination 
By democratic passion ! 
I was not used, at least, 
Nor can be, now or then, 
To stroke the ermine beast 
On any kind of throne, 
(Though builded by a nation for its own,) 
And swell the surging choir for kings of men— 
“ Emperor 
Evermore.” 


But now, Napoleon, now 
That, leaving far behind the purple throng 
Of valgar monarchs, thon 
Tread'st higher in thy deed 
Than stair of throne can lead, 
To help in the hour of wrong 
The broken hearts of nations to be stroug,— 
Now, lifted as thou art 
To the level of pure song, 
And while the paipitet on these Alpine oy ! 
J peaks break ou’ 
— from : 





Of seven 


* s * - . 
What! did any maintain 
; poopta (ites 
Could make a marvel in vain ?— 
Out of the water jar there, 
Draw wine that none could drink ? 
Is this a man like the rest, 


ba hp ale ney 
By a rapture , 
And it to ae 


Ww 
Prate a lie into sha; 


To feed the offspring of God ? 


Nay, bat he, this wonder. 
He cannot palter nor Rate, 
h many around him and under, 

With intellects train'd to the curve, 
Bocoase his menting is straight 

ase his meaning it." 
Measure him ere be depart, 
With those who bave governed and led ; 
Larger so much by the heart, 
Larger so much by the head. 


*. > . . 


Frankly this seems to us the merest raving :—a mixture of bombast, 


affectation, and common place, without even the external sensual charm | 


Up she passed through the wards, and stood at a young man’s bed : 
Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the droop of bis head. 


“ Art thou a Lombard, oy apy os Happy art thou,” she cried, 
And smiled like Italy on : be Geant her face and died. 


Pale with his passing soul, she went on still to a second : 

He was a grave hard man, whose years by dungeons were reckoned. 
Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his life were sorer, 

“ Art thou a Romagnole?” Her eyes drove lightnings before her. 

“ Austrian and priest had joined to double and tighten the cord 

Able to bind thee, 0 strong one !—free by the stroke of a sword. 

“ Now be grave for the rest of us, using the life overcast 

To ripen our wine of the present (too new) in glooms of the past.” 
Down she stepped to a pallet where lay a face like a girl's, 

Young, and pathetic with dying,—a deep black hole in the curls. 

« Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest thou, dreaming in pain, 
Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching the list of the slain i 

Kind as a mother herself, she touched his cheeks with her hands ; 

“ Blessed is she who has borne thee, although she should weep as she stands.” 
On she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried off by a ball : 
Kneeling,—‘ 0 more than my brother! how shall I thank thee for all ? 
“ Each of the heroes around us has fought for his land and line, 

But thou hast fought for a stranger, in of a wrong not thine. 

“ Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dispossessed ; 

But blessed are those among nations, who dare to be strong for the rest !” 
Ever she passed on her way, and came toa coach where pined 

One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope out of mind. 

Long she stood ant oe, and twice she tried at the name, 

But two great crystal tears were all that faltered and came. 

Only a tear for Venice—she turned as in passion and loss, 

And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if she were kissing the cross. 
Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then to another, 

Stern and strong in his death. “ And dost thou suffer, my brother?” 
Holding his hands in hers :—* Out of the Piedmont lion 

Cometh the sweetness of freedom ! sweetest to live or to die on.” 

Bblding his coid, rough hands—“ Well, O well have ye done, 

In noble, noble Piedmont, who would not be noble ¥ 


Back he fell while she spoke. She rose to her feet with a spring— 
“ That was a Piedmontese! and this is the Court of the King.” 


The London Atheneum says of Humboldt’s recently published Letters: — 

Here is a book of wonders! Hamboldt a democrat, a satirist—the 
philosopher of Berlin mocking and sporting in the garb of Pasquin! It 
sounds incredible; yet it seems most true, What will the illustrious 
sitters to this Prussian Gavarni say? Are not half the eer Earope 
sending their subscriptions to Prussia in the name of Humboldt? Has 
net our own Prince Consort—has not Prince Frederi¢k-William—have 
not the Emperors Francis Joseph and Louis Napoleon—given money, and 
time, and influence, to do honour to the memory of a philosopher, who 
was also believed to be a courtier—who appeared daily in royal palaces 
—who at table sat on the right hand of kings? Yet, here te evidence 
that, while bowing and smiling at the Schlosa, O no Hamboldt’s 


on the princes and kings as merely players—that, among the splendours 

of Sans Souci or Charlottenburg, be was mocking and railing with a Re- 
ublican freedom more suited to the political atmosphere of New York. 

| Here is a surprising revelation ! 

When Humboldt died, fall of years and honours, on the 6th of May, 
last year, it was stated—with what amount of truth we cannot say—that 
one of bis last injunctions to these about him was not to publish any of 
| his private correspondence. That all bis friends were not aware of this 
| expressed desire, ifever it were made, is now t. The volume 
before us is given to the world by Miss Ludmilla Assing, the niece 
of Varnbagen von Huse,—herself a literary lady, to whom the last 
letter in the volume is addressed—an epistle of consolation to her from 
Humboldt upon the death of her uncle. In her Preface, indeed, she ex- 
preesly states the contrary of what has been rumoured as the last wish 
of Humboldt. Miss Assing declares that it was Humboldt’s earnest wish 
that the Letters before us should be made public—a desire, she say*, mani- 
fest from a passage in one of them, which she has taken for the motto of 
the present volame. ee thus :-—“ Your last highly es- 
teemed letter to me —— which I cannot misu' You 
scarcely permit to yourse possession of my Jinpicties. With respect 
to such a property, you may dispose of “Tolcenker lon et 
decease.”’ Letter to Varnhagen, the 7th of , 1841, 
sage it may be remarked that, strictly speaking, it contains no authori- 
zation to publish ; but that even if stretched so as to include that per- 
mission, it extends only to the letters then in Varnhagen’s possession. 

ence 


% 





These were only sixty-one in number ; whereas the entire 
| before us contains as many as two hundred and twenty-five; the vast 
| majority of them ent poet things in such a free, ou 
| manner, that we are inclined to believe the aged philosopher may have 
| had them in bis mind’s eye when issuing his last injuoction (if such in- 
ee ee ee en ton cameo eae But Miss 
| ng tells us that ber uncle, dying before Ham’ 
task, and even duty, of giving to the world those “evidences of the 
| life, activity and thonght,” of the paiissopber, We agree that—if her 
| duty to print was clear—it was incumbent upon her not to ime in 
t to alter the substance or expression of any of the letters. It 
Tectale that theese letters Sirus ¢ remarkable coutrl ition to the “ true 
genuine and unveiled tation of Humboldt’s mind and character. 
It is well known that Humboldt was a courtier, a daily visitor at the 
palace of the Kiog of Prussia, and a constant guest at Royal table. 
As ‘sach it might be supposed that pod we a general, though not, 
haps, hearty support to the policy of the King and his ministers. But 
trary of all this is apparent from his letters to V. 
In these he allows himself to discourse with the utmost freedom upon pub- 
lic events and characters, and stands out as the warm friend of liberty 
and progress, in opposition to the narrow prejudices of the Pietists and 
reactionaries by whom the King was surrounded. This is more 
ally apparent in the latter of the volume, from which we shall pre- 
sently give a few extracts. , let us remark that a great many of the 
a —_ us ampiy justify the — ——- that br me gee 
jo ving possessed a generous and sympathizing disposi 
at all testo teat the struzgliog student, to farther say foble af 
j o 2 


wEceey 


y 

last night, through Prince Carolath! You know what a warm, lon 
proved, indulgent friend I lose in her, the ornament of her sex ; how ami- 
able I found even in that little affair at Beuth’s! So deeply fami- 
liar with ali that is mutable and gloomy im life and yet soc 1 and 
| serene! With eo much genius, so good-natured and affectionate! Long 
| will it appear an empty world to you, but the consciousness that, to her 
| latest breath, you gave to so fair a soul all that mind, and heart, and 
| grace of mann«re like yours could offer—this is still a balm for your 
| wound. 

A letter to Varnhagen, upon the last illness of his brother, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, is characterized by the same deep feeling. 

Hamboldt’s affectionate disposition is shown on solema occasions ; as, 








i 


of musical or even rhythmical versification—Not so however with this “for instance, when he has to confer a favour, which is always enhauced 
picture of a Court Lady which exbibits all of Mrs. Browning’s best nata- by his manner of bestowing it. That he could show indignation is evi- 


ral qualities, and few of her short comings as an artist. 
Her bair was tawny with gold, her eyes with purple were dark, 
Her cheeks’ pale opal burnt with a red and restless spark. 


Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in race ; 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see in the face. 

Never was lady on earth more true as woman and wife, 
Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in manners and life. 


She stood in the morning, and said to her maidens, “ Bring 
That silken robe seally 0 weer of the cantt of Gn tity. 
“ Bring me the clasps of the mote, 


Clasp toe the large at the walet, ard clasp use the sonal ot the throat. 
int a ae Sn ee 
waives pti Sree 
Das ets eee 


Hanover for 


| dent from the manner in which he denounced the Kins 
subject there is 
y 


| his conduct to the seven Géttingen Professors. On 

| the following passage in one of letters :—* Yesterda 
tional ‘ Roi des Landes’ (King of Hanover), in 
sons, and at his own table, remarked ‘ that the Gottin 
epoken in an address to him about their patriotism ; but that, as he be- 
lieved, professors have no Fatherland ; p courtezans, and dan- 
where for money, and they always sell them- 
er.’ What a disgrace that such a man should 
I 


Dimoeif pesaented to V7 t occasions, eee 
on as 
to his collection of These introduce a pleasant ele- 





heart was far away—thbat he looked om the Cuurt pageant as a comedy, | feren 


written fn a familiar style, testifying a d-ep respect 
ent. Humboldt himself, however, ovce siyly remarks 
of them, that be is not quite certain that the Prince means all that he 
on Humboldt’s other correspondents are King Christian the Eighth 
Denmark, Count Bresson, Arago, King Fred William the Fourth, 
Sir John Herschel, Balzac, Sir Robert Peel, Prescott, Madame Récamier, 
une Duke of Tuscany, Joles Janin, Bessel, Victor Hugo, 
Rtickert, Manzoni, Thiers, the Priucess of Canino, the Duchess of Orleans, 
Mignet, Prince Albert, the Princess Lieven, Von Gerolt, Jobard, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and Prince Napoleon. A goodly array 
of names traly, but not by any means representing the number and va- 
riety of Humboldt’s correspondents, since even, in his ninetieth year, he 
complained to Varnhagen that be had to read as many as 400 letters ye 
y 

ne 


sition, and, thou 
for his 


month, many of them commencing in this style : 4 Mein Greis” 
Aged Friend), or“ Mein Jugendgreis” (My Youth in Age), or “ Caro 
and T are happy ; our fate rests in your hands,” 

Of Humboldt’s letters to Varnbugen several refer eolely to the publi- 
cation of his “‘ Kosmos” and other works, or to those of his brother Wil- 
helm, and in these he pays much deference to the well-known taste and 
judgment of his correspondent, Others are of a complimentary kind ; 
but most of them contain some passing remarks upon the events of the 
doy, frequently coucbed in the most sarcastic terms, and though levelled 

ncipally against the Gerlach-Stahl party, Paring bo one, from Bishop 

tert to Bunren, and from Bunsen to the King himself. Thus, when 
Bishop —- bad the bardihood to declare at a certain “ Ordensfest” 
held by the King, that the assembly then met together contained a trae 
representation of the whole people, with all its classes and interests, 
Humboldt, after describing it, bursts forth in the following terms :— 

O, our evangelical priests are in a good road! They promise well 
not to lag behind their Catholic brethren, even in their former bloom of 
priestcraft! Such hypocritical black coats make us the laughing-stock 
of all Europe. People’s representation here, le’s representation 
there, let it be given or refused, that troubles me but little at the present 
moment ; bat that this fellow should seek to substitute for it such a thing 
as an “ Ordensfest” makes him worthy either of a lunatic asylam or @ 
house of cerrection. And yet is there neither song, ballad, nor carica- 
ture to lash such an indecent speech! All is still! And as it is such 
sleeping time, I also will to my couch, wishing you and myself pleasant 


There are numerous passages in which Humboldt writes and speaks of 

various persons in a bitter, sarcastic manner, that contrasts stran 
with the tone of bis published works. Are these the “ Impieties’’ to 
which be alludes in bis letter to Varnhagen, mentioned above !—Hum- 
boldt being such a determined enemy of the Pietist faction at Court. 
Poor man! he often complains that his influence with the King goes for 
nothing in comparison. In tome of his remarks, too, a personal jealousy 
peeps out, as if he were not individually thought highly enough of by 
the King. In reading these we almost pity him for condescending to 
play the courtier with such feelings as he entertained. To such a pitch, 
ndeed, does he carry bis hostility to the Court that he sometimes runs 
into doworight Republicanism. In one letter he conveys his feelings to 
his trusty corr: by a simple quotation from the letters of An- 
following effect :—" It is because I desire to retain 
2? meh momen that I would counsel sovereigns to remain within 
the limits permitied to them. A prudent counsellor observed one day 
to Philip the Second, seeing his tendency towards absolute power on dif- 
: ‘Sefior, acknowledge uae of God in earth 


Supreme grow se eng 
pone tolerable enough if exercised with moderation. The 
ven is too jealous to admit of any sort of companionship ; neither will 
he permit any abuse of human power. Should he tire of monarchies, rest 
assured that be will give the world some other form of government.’”’ 
This extract Humboldt incloses to his friend without a word of comment. 
We shall give one more extract from Humboldt’s letters to Varnhagen, 
showing how fully he confided to the latter pee 
subjects concerning which people rarely, if ever, their 
eas, even to their most intima’ passage ie one re- 
ng to an expression used by his brother Wilhelm, concerning the 
government of the world by a Supreme Being :— 
(he says) my brother’s essay bel 
finished that heever wrote. ‘God 


— 
- 


te companions. 


ape 


to the most 
Rales the Universe,’ It is tho task of 


about this result I have sometimes—I cannot say ed, but—dis- 
pated with my brother. This result is, it is true, analogous to the 
ancient feelings of hamanity pron in My brother’s 
essay is the commentary (developing, laudatory) on 
pry vee | ee ee creates for l 
powers 80: organic 
pera nee ty sare = het powers, onus ts ke coal 
dead nature, do not suffice him to explain this play of the living 
isme. Bat are vital powers explained in that ? 1 teow you wil'te 
angry with me when learn that the principal idea of this glorious 
essay does not entirely satisfy me.’’ 


There is also one from Sir John Herschel, upon an astronomical sub- 
ject, in the course of which he mentions that he is writing and translat- 
ing for the Atheneum that graphic a of Taschkow Targanka. 
There is a highly interestiag letter from Mr. Prescott, to accompany the 
present of his “ History of the mest of Mexico ;” and from Prince 
Albert, acknowledging the receipt of Humboldt’s “ Kosmos,” Unforta- 
nately this last contains an expression which poy gay Boned being per- 
haps in the best of humours be wrote about it to Varnhagen, has 
turned into ridicule. The Prince Consort concludes his letter thus: 
“May Heaven, ‘ whose circling seas of light and star-terraces’ you so 
nobly desciibe, preserve you still for many years to your country, 
world, and the K isturbed freshness both of body and 
soul. This is the sincere of your entirely devoted, Albert.” Upon 
this Humboldt remarks to Varnhagen that the Prince “ makes me speak 
of Wesnen per of light and star-terracee,’—a Coburg variation 
my text ee Ee eke Gat tee car Ce 
races.” He goes on to state that once in the “ Kosmos” he used the 
word “ star t,’’ for which the Prince bes substituted “ star-terraces,’ 
—an offence which, we think, need not have been visited with any seve- 
. ‘The Prince Consort was evidently no favourite with Humboldt, 


wards him some years previously, when 
he sa: the Prince asked him to present a cop of the “ Kosmos,” which 
BS | , of course, did, and “ Prince,’ says, “had the polite- 
ness not to thank ge.” Prince’s letter to him he cbaracterizes as 
* a wooden, weak epistle ;”’—and he is even vexed at the Prince sending 
him copy of Catherwood’s ** Views in Central America” a book, 
he says, * that I purchased myself two years ago; a fine edition of 
Byron would have been far more agreeable.” In all thie we think the 
natural philosopber tart and crotcbetty. A more suitable literary gift 
than Catherwood’s “ Views” for a Prince to make to such a wares oo 
Humboldt, does not occur to our mind. How was the Prince to know 
that the philosopher would have preferred an edition of Byron? He 
thinks it singular, also, that no mention is made of the Queen in Prineo 
Albert’s letier, and concludes, quite gratuitously, as it appears to us, 
that it is because his “‘ book of nature’’ is not saffiviently an in ite 
tone to secure her commendation. “You see,’’ he says, “ how severely 
I can judge when princes write.’ In another letter to Varnhagen, in 
ly to one in which his correspondent objects to the severity of bis 
apon Prince Albert, he still girds at the Prince, whom he calls 
“the Man of the Star-Terraces,” and affirms, when he was with him at 


is style. There is a vexation and unfairness in all Hamboldt’s remarks 
upon the Prince, that will make bis admirers regret that they should 


ad | ever have been published under his name. 
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THe Alvion. 








= 
What v: he shortly obtained, and how rapidly bis name became a In chy case ening guoden he hestiodt: ond Giesio side a window, seldom cleaned, that commands a slushy street, 
household word, is remembered even now, althoug nearly twenty years Have choked up the rose which once bloomed in the way.” with its brown, half-melted snow. How can you adapt kn 4 
have ¢lapsed since be first waved his conductor’s stick at Drury-lane and | nd again, in bis “ Elegy on Newstead Abbey :” all these und their different circumstances? The mate. 
Covent-garden Theatres, As the entertainment he bad invented became oN 1 thet a a rial which suits one will not suit the rest. The essay suited to be read 
more and more the fashion, M. Jullien became more and more prodigal of ered) Sat te eee * em after dinner will not do for reading after breakfast. That which is in- 
numbers and “ effects.” No one responded to public favour with beartier Edelyuedstabian tended for ® man, resting and pensive, when the day’s work is over, 
reciprocity, or with a keener ambition to merit support. The more freely Now holds thy mouldering turreta in his sway. would be most tible with the few moments for which the 
the public gave their money the more untiring were M. Jullien’s efforts energetic man takes u magazine at 9:50 A.M, while waiting for th 
to insure his patrons a good bargain. Thus his concerts annually gained “ Deserted now, be scans thy gray worn towers, conveyance which is to come at 10, and convey him to his office or his 
until, encouraged by his successes and the increasing confidence Thy vaults, where dead of ages sleep, cham Fraser's 


ground, 
attached to his undertakings, he resolved to found a national Eoglish 
Opera, and leased Drury-lane Theatre for a series of years. Few who 
were present can have forgotten the first night’s performance—Dec. 6, 
1847—when Donizetti’s Lucia was given, and, among other memorable 
incidents, brought forward one who bas since gained the championsbi 
of English singing—Mr. Sims Reeves. The sort of establishment M. Jal- 
lien contemplated was superior to anything recoguised before in the 
shape of English Opera, and bas not beeo equalled by any subsequent 
t. 


All’ departments were managed on the most lavish scale—orches- 
tra, chorus, principal singers, officers before and bebind the curtain, 
vying one with another in efficiency and also in expensiveness, The re- 
sult might have been auticipated. The speculation ended io failure, 
and M. Jullien became a bankrupt. With what untarnished reputation 
he left the court, however, is very generally known. The next winter 
| seen saw him once again, with undiminished energies, at the head of 

is concerts in Drary-lane Theatre, which bad now passed from his hands 
into those of Mr. Gye. The public flocked to him, as usual ; and even in 
1849-50, when a formidable opposition was instituted by a party of ama- 
teurs at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the greater number of his most fa- 
mous instrumentalists were lured away from bim, M. Jullien, nothing 
daunted, formed a new band, which, under his control, soon showed it- 
self in all respects equal, if not superior, to the other. In short, he van- 
quished his opponents in a season. Before the autumn of 1850 M. Jullieu 
went to the United States with some of the principal members of his or- 


chestra, and wound up his exploits in Transatlantic regions, after visit- | 
ing every town and city of importance, by that gigantic meeting in con- | 
r. Barnum, which drew 40,000 persons | 


junction with the speculative 
to the New York Crystal Palace. In 1851 M. Jullien was again in Lon- 
don, aud the comparative dreariness of the preceding year, when some 
desolate enterialoments at St. Martin’s-hall bad done more than could 
have been effected by the absence of any to remind the public of his 
value, was compensated by performances as brilliant as any he had ever 
directed. Thus he continued until he found himself involved in another 
unfortunate enterprise—the new Music-hal! in the Surrey-gardens. Mr. 
Gye’s lease of Drury-lane Theatre having expired, M. Juilien’s concerts 
were transferred to the late Royal Italian Opera, the destruction of which 
by fire entailed a loss from the resalts of which be never ean | reco- 
vered—viz., the whole of his music, engraved and in manuscript, his own 
compositions, and those which had formed the staple commodity of bis 
“ Classical Nights.” Thus the accumulation of many years was swept 
away in one unlucky night. 

Compelled to seek another home, or to suspend bis public avocatioas 
until a new Covent Garden should rise from the ashes of the old, M. Jual- 
lien chose the former course, and entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Lamley to give concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 1857 and 1858. 
The year following, Her Majesty’s Theatre being inaccessible, M. Jallien 
spebod to the Lyceum, where he was by no means in his element, want 
of space being a disadvantage against which it was not in his nature to 
contend. Beset with difficulties, be retired to Paris, passed four months 
in Clichy, appealed—being still a Frenchman—to the Bankruptey Court, 
received his certificate, laid p!ans for a new series of concerts in various 
parts of the continent, to begin with the French capital, and bad made 
considerable progress, when the excitement consequent on this renewal 
of physical and meatal activity brought on the malady whieh terminated 
in bis death, at the age of 50. 

When it is remembered that M. Jullien, previous to bis arrival in Eog- 
land, bad already gone through « career of no small activity and conti- 
a | shifting fortunes, it must be owned that be played bis part in the 
world with a vigour not easily repulsed. What he did for the art of 
music in this country, by his frequent performances of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, and other great masters, and by the constant engage- 
ment of eminent performers, eliciting at first the attention and then the 
entbusiastic appreciation of the vast multitudes that besieged bis con- 
certs, not merely in London, but during his winter and summer tours all 
over the proviaces of Great Britain, will probably help to preserve bis 
memory evea more than his uorivalied energy, his unprecedented zeal and 
liberality, as a public eatertainer. To M. Jullien, moreover, is attriba- 
table in a large measure immense improvement which our orchestras 
have made during the last 20 years, he having been the means not only 
of bringing over some of the greatest foreign instrumentalists, but of dis- 
covering and sone te promise of many English performers, who 
through the ow aced at their disposal, no less than through 
their own industry aod ability, have attained acknowledged eminence. 
What he was as a conductor, a composer, and an a ther 
with those peculiarities, physical as well as moral, w ve him so 
marked an ascendancy, and enabled bim to stand alone in his particular 
sphere—will, in all likelihood, be forgotten when the present on 
has passed away ; bat, as one who essentially promoted the advance of a 
beautiful art, M. Jullien is entitied to a niche in the Temple of Fame 


which the most bypercritical would be cautious to refuse him. 


—_———— 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY—A CHANCE FOR AMERICANS. 

A banner bangs on the outer wall of an old manorial mansion in Eog- 
land. Though not a “ crimson banner bathed in slaughter,” it is of a 

tred hue. Banners of a similar pattern may be seen in New York, 
in tham street, at all times of the year, and in various paris of the 
elty about the first of May. They always presage woe and confusion, and 
are termed auction flags. 

Such a banner hangs—metapborically, if not literally—from the win- 
dows of Newstead Abbey, the home of Byron, and a spot rendered fami- 
liar to all the reading world by Irving's Gens Sater. Oa 
Thursday last we published the advertisement of sale of this pro- 
perty, which is announced for the 13th day of Jane next, at the auction 
mart, Bartholomew Lane, London. 

Newstead Abbey, about ten miles from Nottingham, and one hundred 
and thirty-four from London, was tounded by Heary LL., in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, and was one of the ecclesiastical buildings erected 

that monarch in the hope of expiating by acts of devotion the murder 

Thomas & Becket. It is, says Irving, “ one of the finest specimens in 

of those quaint and romantic piles, balf castle, half convent, 
which remain as monuments of the olden times of Rogland. It stands in 
the midst of a nel Samshoed 5 beng ia Oe t of Sherwood 
Forest, and ¢ haunts of Robia Hood and bis band of 
outlaws, so famous in ancient ballad and nursery tale. It is true, the 
firat scarcely exists but in name, and the tract of country over which it 
once ex its broad solitudes and shades is now an open and smiling 
region, cultivated with parks and farms aod enlivened with villages.” 

At the dissolution of the Abbeys by Heary VIII., Newstead was given 

grant to Sir Jobn Byron, S d of Manchester and Rochdale and 
tenant of Sherwood Forest. The early rietor of the property 

is known ia the traditions of the place as “Sir Joba Byron the Little 
with the Great Beard.” He converted the salutly edifice into a castel- 
lated dwelling, making it bis favourite residence and the scene of bis 
ferest jurisdiction. From that period until the time of Byron the poet it 
remained in possession of the family. Byron’s uncle was a man of morose 
and baracter, who was separated from his wife, lived in gloomy 
retirement at Newstead, and allowed the wee to suffer seriously for 
want of repairs. It was on his death that roo came into — of 
the estate. Moore, io his “ Life of Byron,” gives a simple bat strik- 
ing anecdote of the firet arrival of the poet at the domain of his ances- 
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(Byron and bis mother) had arrived at the New street Toll-bar, 
saw the woods of the Abbey stretching out to receive them, when 
Byron, affecting to be ignorant of the place, asked the woman of the 

to whom that seat belonged ? was told that the owner 
been some months dead. ‘And who is the next heir?” asked 
proud and happy mother. ‘Tbey say,’ answered the old woman, ‘ it 
little boy who lives at Aberdeen.’ ‘And this is he; bless him,’ ex- 
med the nurse, no longer able to contain her-elf, and turning to kiss 
with delight the young lord who was seated on her lap.” 

At this time Byron was about eleven years of age, and during his mi- 
nority the Abbey was let to Lord Grey de Rothven, while the young 
owner aod his mother resided at Nottingham. This tenant did not treat 
much better than bis predecessor, and in the autumn of 

) yron took up his own abode there, it was in a ruinous con- 
dition. He alludes to it in the lines : 
“ Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle, 
Thoa, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
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Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers, 
he views, and ‘out has but to weep.” 

Disraeli, in “ Venetia”—one of his earlier but one of his ablest and 
most fascinating works—gives an admirable account of the life of Byron 
at Newstead Abbey. In Disracli’s tale the young poet figures under the 
name of Plantagenet, and the general style of his life, together with 
many of the real incideots, are charmingly told in this absorbing novel. 
To fully appreciate Newstead — and Byron’s early connection with 
it, it is necessary not only to read Byron’s reminiscences, but Irving's 
charming description, Disraeli’s fascinating story. 

Byron sold bis ancestral estate to Major Wildman, a hero of Waterloo 
and the Peninsula, and an old school companion. Wildman cherished an 
enthusiastic friendship for Byron, and took a pride in restoring and pre- 
serving Newstead A’ ?: on which he spent about a hundred thousand 
pounds. It was while these renovations were making that Irving visited 
the place. He thus describes bis first impressions : 

“ Eatering the gate, the postchaise rolled heavily along a sandy 
wood, between naked declivities, gradually descending into one of those 
gentle and sheltered valleys in which the sleek monks of old loved to 
nestle themselves, Here a sweep of the road round an angle of a gar- 
den wall brought us fall in front of the ble edifice, emb d in 
the valley, with a beautiful sheet of water spreading out before it. 

“ The irregular wey pile of motley architecture answeted to the de- 
scription given by Lord Byroa: 
“* An old, old monastery once, and now 
| Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic” 








“ One end was fortified by a castellated tower, beepeaking the baronial 
| and warlike days of the edifice ; the other end maintained its primitive mo- 
nasticcharacter. A rained chapel, flanked by a solema grove, still reared 
| its front entire. It is true the threshold of the once frequented portal was 
grass-grown, and the great lancet window, once glorious with painted 
glass, was now entwined and overhung with iyy ; but the old covenant 
cross still braved both time and tempest on the pi le of the chapel, 
and below, the blessed effigies of the virgin and child, sculptured in gray 
stone, remained a in the niche, giving a sanctified aspect to the 
EAs. acted by the chamberlain, and followed by the 
dog, who assisted in doing the honours of the house, we passed through 
a long, low, vaulted hall, supported by mastive Gothic arches, and not 
a little resembling the erypt of a cathedral, being the basement story of 
the abbey. 

“ From this we ascended a stone staircase, at the head of which a pair 
of folding doors admitted us into a broad corridor that ran round the in- 
terior of the Abbey. The windows of the corridor looked into a quad- 
rangular grase-grown court, forming the hollow centre of the pile. In 
the midst of it rose a | and fantastic fountain, wrought of the same 
grey stone as the main edifice, and which has been wel! described by Lord 

ron : 

. “© Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 
Symmetrical, but deck'd with — quaint ; 
faces, like to men in masquerade, 





And here, perhaps, a monster, there a saint : 
The ig rushed through grim mouths of granite rude, 
sparkled into , where it spent 
It’s little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles.’ 


“ Around this quadrangle were now vaulted cloisters, with Gothic 
arches, once the secluded walks of the monks. The corridor along which 
we were passing was built above these cloisters, and their hollow arches 
seemed to reverberate every footfall, Everything, thus far, had a so- 
lemon monastic air ; but, on arriving at an angle of the corridor, the eye, 
glanciog along a shadowy gallery, caught a sight of two dark figures in 
plate armour, with closed visors, buckles 
standing motionless 
the chivalrous era of A 

The Newstead estate com the manor, or lordship of Newstead, 
containing about 3,226 acres of which the park, enclosed by a stone wall, 
occupies about 881 acres, nicely wooded, stocked with game and beauti- 
fied by lakes. The munsion has beeu elegantly refitted, and the ancient 
chapel so far restored as to be used as a private At the time of 
the sale of this property there will also be sold the furniture, ioclading 
some objects of es interest in association with the memory of Byron 
and with the history of the Abbey... Y. Bvening Post. 
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THE BULL OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 


braced and swords drawn, 
the wall. They seemed two phantoms of 
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The Paris Correspondent of the New York Tribune writes thus about 
tbe Papal Bull of Excommuniecation. 

The French garrison is, as usual, always about to go away from Rome ; 
I will try to let you know when it starts. The only certala trath about 
it is, as—in view of the uncommon long stretch from now to eternity— 
Napoleon bas more than once remarked of late years, that it cannot be 
kept there forever. I should say that it was rather doubtfal whether a 
Neapolitan one gets there this season. The Pope and Kiog Francis have 
had talks on the subject, but neither of them peach. Whether the Papal ex- 
communication, with its leaden ball and bempen string, bas yet been 
tent to Victor Emmanuel is not certainly known. Louis N is 
supposed to have urgently advised against such oy. The Siécle news- 
paper, last summer, treated its readers to a translation in full of the for- 
mula of excommanication. I say ia full, there are three so dirt 
in it that they had to be left in their original Latin. It con 
question, the most comprehensive, detailed curse ever put into | 
it courses, literally, up and down, from the crown of the bead to 
of the toes, bair aud nails inclusive; internally, also, it is 
“ searching,” as they say in New England of Spring medicines. 

If a canal commissioner, appointed for Bo preven, should make 
yond hy the objugatory declarations emi 

ie Canal, and with it whatever all the teamsters trying 
drive all the overl “ balky” horses up all the 
world, cculd contribute of rich and rare to compend of profane 
quence, it would be bat a = t in comparison with this roari 
long rolling fulmination. stepped into @ reading room this mornin, 
extract a passage or two for the amusement of your readers. The dame 
du comptoir told me that she had ber last copy, after it had been read al- 
most to tatters, for forty sous. One might nearly as well search for a 
Vinegar Bible as for the last Sunday’s Sidcle at any of the numerous 
newspaper gtalls in the street. The avidity with which it has been read 
and bought up as a curiosity in this Catholic country, is a striking proof 
of the quite dead and fossi dap 
Papal balls is sunken. Such of your readers as are curious in the case 
will God the same formula, or as good as the same, in “ Tristram Shandy,” 
which is a very proper place for it. The tale of Slawkenbargius is not 
more extravagant, oor, if one can get over Amoulf, or Emalphus his 
blasphemy, hardly more entertaining. It is an old bygone blasphemy. 
I see no harm in laughing over it. 

rn 


Warren ano Reaper.—An immense deal! depends, in the case of quiet 
and not brilliant writing, which yet cost some thought, the snr- 
roundings amid which it is read. And the ey writer, as he traces his 
successive lines, bas ia his mind’s eye some ideal reader reading bis essay 
in some ideal place and time. But in his calculation in these respects, 
the essayist is no doubt often sadly mistaken. Here isa grect advantage 
which one bas in writing @ sermon, as compared with writing an essay. 
In writing your sermon you have your congregation before your meatal 
view. You have before you the time and place where it is to be preached. 
on ces he es Ree ree: you picture to yourself 
the faces and aspect of the con, : you instinctively recognise the 
hour of the day at which you will give out your text and your 
discourse : you maintain intuitively and invol ily a certain 
between what you write and all these attendant circumstances. Bat the 
essayist writes for people he has never seen : who will read his essay in 
chambers unknowa to him: in comfortable easy chairs by warm fires : 
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on stiff chairs with no arms in cold corners: in lonely lodgings: amid a 
great sbou of little children : with the accompaniment of a stapid 
old woman on ia a basky voice: with bard hats oa their 


beads in the reading rooms of 


athenmams, and philoso. 
phical institations : in a great 


ei aes standing : Lnwphe peed od 





lining : beside a window that looks out on evergreens and roses: 





A Per Raven’s Atrempr at Nest Buitpme.—This ( 
Week) is like caricature of a bachelor essaying unaided to furnish hig 


“ One of these resulted from a propensity which came upon him 
ng to build a nest. He koew no more about the art of building 

he bad bad four feet instead of two, and bad worn bair instead 
feathers ; but always about the same time of the year he became 
mysterious, and Me | much occupied with some business of his own, 
was observed to collect sticks, and resorted much to the under 
work of an open thatched roof which protected a shed. Here, in 
slept at all seasons of the year, and the place might be called his ‘ 
dence.’ Here, then, he brought his sticks, impelled most probably 
dim vision that something more than usually domesfic was to be 
But the sticks, though collected in large quantities, were laid @ 
all directions, without the least approach to compactness or form. I 
lieve be was himself aware of the bad job hewas making of it, for 
could vex him more than for us to go and look at his nest ; so of cow 
went accordingly. He evidently knew it was wrong, but did not kno 
to make it right: and whea we approached the place be was both angry 
and embarrassed, exhibiting every appearance of being e: 
ashamed of what he wasabout. Perhaps the building partaer was w 
iug in the concern, and so the nest-making never advanced beyond the 
mere collecting of raw material.” 
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Mrs Jameson's Lanovurs.—The death of Mrs. Jameson is a great loss 
to the literature of the arts, but a greater still to the many friends of 
this most exemplary, intelligent, and genial lady. Few of the public 
koew under what circumstaoce Mrs. Jameson's works were prodaced— 
at what cost of ill-remunerated but most conscientious labour—and on 
what holy and self-sacrificing purposes the proceeds of that labour were 
employed. For many, many years, Mrs, Jameson was the almost sole 
support of her mother and her sisters, and of a sister’s child besides. No 
one ever bore a heavier load of self-imposed obligations, or carried that 
load more uncomplainingly. She moved under it as if she never felt it, 
Bat it was very beavy for all tbat, and it has broken her down at last. 
Her almost incessant labour during the latter years of ber life, was 
lightened by the annuity of £100, (in addision to a pension of the same 
amount,) which anouity she owed to the determined kindness of her 
friend, Mrs. Proctor, (wife of that sweetest of singers and kindliest of 
men, better known to the world by his non de plume of Barry Cornwaill,) 
who raised the sum required for the purcbase of this annuity by ber own 
unaided efforts from among Mrs. Jameson’s friends, and presented it to 
the pecting and astonished donee as a birthday gift. It is well that 
such acts shoald be known, especially when done so unostentatiously 
and bravely.— Daily News. 





A Wesrern Art Critic.—A mdent of the Buffalo Courier re- 
lates an instance of what may be called natural criticism, which will re- 
mind the reader of that of an English rustic on one of Morland’s farm 
yard pieces, that the pigs were “ moighty foine,” only be never saw pigs 
eating out of a trough without one of them at least baving a foot in it. 
The Western man’s criticism was on a “ Prairie Picture” of a Cincin- 
nati artist, and is thus related :— 

A few moraings ago, as I was standing admiring—as I confess —— 
quite fond of doing—that beautiful deer group, a tall unmistakably Wes- 
tern man came up behind me, and looked over wy sboulder. I noticed 
at once the quick stoppage of breathing ; but to my surprise the stop 
was short, and something like a laugh quickly succeeded. Looking 
I saw a yellow face overspreadiog with a smile, and there was a 
twinkle in the eye. 

“ Pshaw!” said he, “ that’s no pictur, after all. That ain’t no fair 
representation.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ that strack me as being & pretty good painting.” 

“ Maybe it’s good enough for PF wey hy dna estern man ; “I 
don’t say anything agin that ; but never was no scene enacted like 
it. Jest look at (on Se 
below—who ever saw them grow together? y, the one grows on wet 
and the other on dry land. But that’s one, Og land,” he continued, 
“and jest see them deer’s feet, how clean they They ought to be mad 
up to their knees: and at the gait they’re geing at, they’d be spotted 
with mad all over. I tell ye, when I went to that country first, the men 

k d me i driving their on 
they’d tell me it was all right ; and sure 
bottom a foot down. Then the next thing 
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cary 

“ If any o’ ye know that painter 
critic, as be pre to move off, * 
said, lowering bis voice, “ that’s a good enough city prairie.” 


Turwet.—The Hierarchy is a plant which in every soil and 
under every climate, and the most varying Jssc em For its growth, 
for its flouriebing, however, ne circumstance can be more favourable 
than absolute isolation, through which all foreign disturbing influences 
are kept far away from the spirit of the people, whom the priests 
to hold in thraldom. This advantage Thibet offers in an unrivalled de- 
gree, for it is the highest, the most secluded and unapproachable of Al- 
ine lands—-the very heart of the earth, as its inhabitants fitly call it. 
alled in by tbe grandest, moet gigantic mountain chains ; in the south 
and south-west by the Himalaya; in the north by the Tsung-Ling, the 
Kuen Luen, aod the Bajan Kbavat ; and in the east by the Jtia L it 


. | Offers, so far as our geographical knowledge extends, on no side at 


no point a free and easy access—one not crowded with difficulties and 
dangers—but can only be approached by paths which lead up to the con- 
fines of eternal snow, which conduct through rocky labyrinths, or along 
the brink of giddy abysses, or over glaciers and boundless fields of snow. 
And when you have climbed the bighest left the boundary proper 
bebind you, descended into a valley tra’ by streams, and think you 
have at last gained the plaia, then suddenly riges before you, perhape af- 
ter a day’s march, a new and scarcely less formidable chain of moua- 
tains, and after short intervals a third, or fourth : thas does it go on for 
weeks, and, if you are coming from the north, for months—a frightful 


P 

which the rivers cleave their 
way, of immeasurable deserts, before you arrive at the fertile centre of 
Thibet itself. Besides, there lie in wait for us on many of the heigh 
which we have to climb, pestilential vapours, which have been fatal to 
many 4 traveller. These vapours are prodaced by evil spiri 
priests say, and the people believe ; their existence, however, is 
asceriained fact, no priestly invention. Far more to be dreaded 
spirits or the vapours are, in these mountain wastes, the robber 
who bauat especially the north-western districts, and often plu 
caravans, 

Let the parratives and description of the Chinese be read, 
few Europeans who bave visited Thibet, from the first missionary 
Andrada, who from Cashmere crossed the mountain oon 
those French Lazarists who, daring recent years, starting the 


passes, of deep and gloomy valleys throu 
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the* neighbouring ; 
on the other band, altogether in silence, and undisturbed for 
ries by the oater world, a hierarchy was able to root itself fast ia 
not inferior in tenacity of inflaence and splendour of rule to the Roman 


Catholic Church whea in its proudest sa . Thibet, moreover, 
bas not universally that wild and barren ter which we bave been 
delineating. It bas wealth in its rhubarb, and musk, and in its 
silver and gold ; the last of which abounds sand of 
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posture of a man on borse-back. On the 11th of July, 1816, at Chateau- 


Tye Alvion. 
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nothing stones bleached 1 tiads 
= Seat, ak shies coum an earthly Paredicn with their 
many-coloured fields, their magnificent groups of trees, their temples, 
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| 
peopl nataral and al; tienen oe 
foolish le. When you see the most uciv: cra-— 
ak for their Tren,” you eanact but feel that nature knows | 
what she is about. But a little tea or coffee restores them quite as mach 
asa deal, and a great deal of tea, and ly of coffee, impairs | 
the ifitle power of digestion they have. Yet the nurse, because she sees | 
bow one or two cups of tea or coffee restores her patient, thinks that three 
or four will do twice as much. This is not the case at all; it is, how- 
ever, certain that there is nothing yet discovered whick is a substitute to 
the English patient for bis cup of tea; he can take it when he can take 
nothing else, and he often can’t take anything else if he bas it not. I 
should be very glad if any of the abusers of tea would point out what to | 
give to an English patient after a sleeplees night instead of tea. If you | 
give it at five or six o’clock in the morning, he may evea sometimes fall | 
asleep after it, aod get, perhaps, his only two or three hours sleep during | 
the twenty-four. At the same time you should never give tea or coffee | 
to the sick, as a rule, after five o'clock in the afternoon. Sleeplessness | 
in the early part of the night is from excitement generally, aud is in- 
creased by tea or coffee ; sleeplessness, which continues to the early 
morning, ie from exhaustion often, and is relieved by tea. The only Eng- 
lish patients I have ever known refuse tea have been typhus cases ; | 
and the first sign of their getting better was their craving again for tea. | 
In general, the dry and dirty tongue always prefers tea to coffee, and | 
will quite decline milk, unless with tea. Coffee is a better restorative 
than tea, bat a greater impairer of the digestion. Let the patient’s taste 
decide. You will say that, iu cases of great thirst, the patient’s craving | 
decides that it will drink a great deal of tea, and that you cannot help | 
} 


Tea, Corres, axp Cocoa For THE Sick.—A me pana a ae 


it. But in these cases be sure that the patient requires diluents for quite 

other purposes than quenching the thirst ; he wants a great deal of some 

drink, not only of tea, and the doctor will order that he is to have bar- 

ley-water or lemonade, or soda-water and milk, as the case may be. 

Lehmann, quoted by Dr. Christison, says, that among the well and active | 
“ the infusion of an ounce of roasted coffee daily will dimiaish the waste” | 
going on in the body ~ by one fourth,” and Dr. Christisou adds that tea | 
bas the same property. Now this is actual experiment. Lebmann weighs | 
the man and finds the fact from his weight. It is not deduced from | 
any “analysis” of food. All experience among the sick show the same | 
thing. Cocoa is often recommended to the sick in lieu of tea or coffee. | 
But independently of the fact that English sick very generally dislike | 
cocoa, it has quite a different effect from tea or coffee. It is an oily, | 
starchy nat, having no restorative power at all, bat simply increasing | 
fat. 1t is pare mockery of the sick, therefore, to call it a substitate for | 
tea. For any renovating stimulus it bas, you might just as well offer 

them chestnuts instead of tea. An almost universal crror ainong nurses 

is the bulk of the food, and eepeciaily the drinks they offer to their pa- | 
tients, Suppose a patient ordered four oz. brandy during the day, how | 
is he to take this if you make it into four piuts with diluting it? The | 
same with tea and beef tea, with arrowroot, milk, &&. You have not in- | 
creased the nourishment, you have not increased the renovating power of | 
these articles, by increasing their bulk ; you have very likely diminished | 
both by giving the patieat’s digestioa more to do; and most likely of | 
all, the patient will leave halt of what he has beea ordered to take, be- | 
cause he could not swallow the bulk with which you baye been pleased | 
to invest it. It requires very nice observation aud care (and meets with | 
hardly any) to determine what will not oe too thick or strong for the pa- | 
tient to take, while giving him no more than the bulk which he is able to | 
swallow.— Votes on Nursing. By Florence Nightingale, } 





Artircpve or Persons Kiiep py Licurxive.—* That which particular- | 
y characterises the effects of lightning,” writes M. Boudin, “ is its sud- 
epness. At one time, the individual is killed dead on the spot, remain- 
ing in a sitting posture, or even on horseback. At another time he is 
thrown a long distance.” The first mention made of this kiad of death 
is in the history of Alexander. “During a dreadtul tempest,” says 
Quintue Curtius, “which destroyed a thousand men, some were found sup- 
ported against trees, as if still alive and talking with each other, and 
Just in the attitude in which death bad surprised them.” Accordiog to 
as quoted by Riviere, eight reapers taking their food under an 

oak, were struck by lightning, and died, preserving their attitude—one 
of @ man eating, another drinkiog. In Lorraine, « woman and one of 
her children were killed, and remained in a sitting postare. At Dover, 
a man killed with four horses was found sitting under a bush. A man 
ot law at Troyes was killed by lightning when on horseback ; the animal 
still continuing his journey, brought bome his dead master, retaining the 


neuf, three fire-balls fell on the church. Nine persons were killed and 
eighty-two wounded. All the dogs found in the charch were killed, and 
retained the attitude which they previously had. On January 22, 1849, 
@ goat was killed near Clermont, and found sitting upon his hind-quart- 
ers with a branch of green leaves in his mouth. Now, this phenomenon 
is sometimes equally observed in persons killed by fire-arms. In the 
Morning Herald of November 8, 1854, the following details are given of 
a visit to the field of Inkermann, immediately after the combat :—“Many 
faces still seemed to smile ; oibers had a threatening look ; some bodies 
had a funereal pose, as though laid out by friendly hands; others still 
knelt upon the gruund, convulsively grasping their weapon, and biting 
their cartridges. Many had their arms raised as if endeavouring to 
ward off a blow, or as if desiring to offer a last prayer. All their faces 
were pale, and the fierce blowing wind. seemed to animate their dead 





bodies ; one would have said that these !ong lines of the dead were about 
to rise to recommence the struggle.” M. Boudin writes the same thing 
of the appearance of many of the Russians after the battle of the Alma : 
—* Some seemed still writhing in the agonies of despair and death, bat 
the most wore a look of calm and pious resignation. Some appeared to 
have words floating on their lips, and a smile as in a sort of high 
beatitade. One was particularly observed, his knees bent, hie hands 
raised and joined, his head throwa back, marmaring his supreme prayer.” 
At Magenta, again, many dead bodies, as we are informed by Surgeon- 
Mejor Armand, of the Army of Italy, maintained the attitude they bad 
when strack, passing Seetatbaneoutty from life to death, without agony 
or convulsion, A Zouave, struck point blank in the chest, still held bis 
bayonet in the position of the charge, with the menacing aspect of a 
dead lion. His Majesty the Emperor is said to bave remarked a similar 
case at Palestro. Near to the Zouave was an Austrian, dead from ham- 
orrhage. His face and eyes were turned to Heaven, his hands joined, 
and fingers interlaced, evidently in the attitude of prayer. 





Remarcaste Reawization or a Dream.—In the winter of 1835-36, a 
echoover was frozen up in the u part of the Bay of Fundy, close to 
Dorchester, which is nine miles hom the river Peticoudiac. pg the 
time of her detention she was entrasted to the care of a gentleman of the 
name of Clarke, who is at this time captain of the ech ulia 





’ 


trading between New York and St. Jago de Cuba. 

Captain Ciarke’s paternal grandmother, Mrs. Ann Dawe Clarke, to 
whom be was mach attached, was at that time living, and, so far as he 
knew, well. She was residing at Lyme Regis, in the county of Dorset, 


the night of the 17th of February, 1836, Captain Clarke, then on 
the echooner referred to, had a dream of eo vivid a character, that 





it prodaced « great impr upon him. dreamed that, being at 
Lyme Regis, he caw before him the funeral of his mother. He 
took note of the chief persons who composed the on, observed who 


were the who were the mourners, and in what order they 
walked, and distinguished who was the officiating pastor. He joined the 
procession as it approached the churchyard gate, and proceeded with it 
the grave. He thought (io his dream) that the weather was stormy, 
rain ; and he noticed that the wind, 
the coffia. The veyard which 
one, in the centre of the town—was the 
in which, as Captain Clarke knew, their family burying-place was. 
its situation ; bat, te his surprise, the faneral 
procession sat gasoeel tiie, has Co enedier part of the chasshyend, 
( the 


was buried on the same day on which he, beiog in North America, had 
dreamed of her funeral. 
When, four years afterwards, Captain Clarke visited Lyme-Regis, he 
und that every particular of his dream minutely corresponded with 
the reality. The pastor, the pall-bearers, the mourners, were the same 
persons he had seen. Yet this, we may suppose, he might naturally have 
anticipated. But the funeral had been appointed for ten o’clock in the 
morning, and, in q of the tempest weather and the heav 
rain that was falling, it had been delayed until four in the afternoon. 
mother, who attended the funeral, dirtinctly recollected that the high 
wind blew the pall partially off the coffio. In consequence of a wish ex- 
pressed by the old lady shortly before ber death, she was buried, not in 
the burying-place of the family, but at another spot, selected by herself ; 
and to this spot Captaia Clarke, without any indication from family 
or otherwise, proceeded at once, as directly as if he had been present at 
the burial. Finally, on comparing notes with the old sexton, it appeared 
that the heavy rain of the morning had partially filled the grave, and 
that there were actually found in it two field-mice, drowned. 

This lust incident, even if there were no other, might suffice to pre- 
clade all idea of accidental coincidence. 

The above was narrated to me by Captain Clarke himself, with per- 
mission to use his name in attestation of its truth.— Foot/alls on the Bound- 
ary of Another World. By R. D. Owen. 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 587. By T. P. C., New York. 
i 








WHITE. 
W hile to play and checkmate in three moves. 





So.orion To Propiem No, 586. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
1. Rw QBé4, ch. P takes R (best). , ee Q takes Kt at B7. 
2. Kt Bw K takes R. 8. Kt to 85, ch. Anything. 
3. Qto B 6, ch. K takes Q. 4. Q or B check mates. 
4. Kt checkmates. 





Cuess Irems.—The New York Chess Pla have been recently favoured 
with the visit of Mr. P. H. Montgomery, of Philadelphia, and of Mr. Ware, one 
of the five Boston pi who rep d that city in the recent Tele- 

phic Match. During Mr. Ware’s stay in the Metropolis he played several 
yames with Mr. Lichtenhein, Mr. Thomp and three with Mr. F. Perrin, 
each party winning one game and one drawn. Mr. L. was successful in all the 
ames played but one, and Mr. T. won a majority of the | oy = they played. 

r. Montgomery played two games with Mr. Thompson, the former winning 
one and one game was drawn. We to have frequent visits from both of these 
gentlemen, who are worthy representatives of Chess——The New York Chess 
Club held its annual meeting on Thursday the 5th inst., for the election of offi- 
ay All the officers of the preceding year were re-elected. C. D. Mead, ep 

‘ames Th n 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That have recewed, and have now in 8 a Complete Assortment of New Goode 
being to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, throng 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ aGenTs, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF T48TB who appreciate style and quality in 

ing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


SPRING CARD. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS AND SELECTIONS OF ALL 
CHOICE FABRICS OF THE FRENCH & ENGLISH MARKETS, 
Suitable for our City Trade, 
HAVE BEEN RECEIVED, AND ARE NOW READY. 
They embrace many beautiful styles of 
CASSIMERES, SPRING COATINGS AND VESTING 
OF OUR OWN SPECIAL DESIGNS 
to be found no where else. Our friends weuld do well! \o make early selections, 
OUR STOCK OF 
Spring Clothing, both for Men and Boys, 
Is Now Ready, and in Great Variety. 


Notwithstanding the well-known superiority of our make and style, we are prepared to seB 
at the lowest figures tn the trade. 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO., 
258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


AT RETAIL, 
a large and attractive stock of 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every deseription for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET, 





ANOTHER GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 
RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD. 
NO, 839 BROADWAY, 
CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET, 
HAVE JUST INTRODUCED 
THE IVORY TYPE, 
THK IVORY TYPE, 
THE IVORY TYPE. 
As made in Philadelphia by the inventor. 
“We pronounce it the most exquisite style of miniature portraiture that has yet been 
developed.’’—Courier & Enquirer. 
Dag pes, A ypes, &c., of deceased persons, copied into Ivory Types, with an 
accuracy unequalled by any other process. Per/ect satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 
RINTOUL & ROCK WOOD, 839 Broadway, 
Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 








CHARLES FRODSHAM WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
550 Broadway, New York. 

ITFU ITE 1HE ATTENTION OF THEIR PATRONS AND PUBLIO 
Ree OLY ee perfected, by which, in connection with Messrs. WILLARD 
& SON, of Boston, they have added the 

Exclutive Sale of the Frodsham Watch 


Specialties of their Establishment. 
“pee ‘one who Onds either a luxury or necessity in accurate time beepins, See most 
ing the a 

een 





durable of time keepers ts decisive claims.” Combin 
papa plication of exlenee an of a superiatively fine Anish, its 
distaguished bY the unique awards of 
a DAL AT THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
THE GRaxD MEDAL OF HONOUR (THE ONLY AWARD) AT THE PARIS EXHI- 
ann BY PR H FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AMOUNTING TO OVER 
$15,000, 


totheir Patrons, TIFFANY & O0., after a 





is therefore President, an P Esq., Tr 

Brooklyn Tournament Mr. Horner scored two games against Mr. Rice. In this 

the last section three games will decide the Match. 

A brilliant skirmish at the Brooklyn Chess Club between a distinguished 
on amateur and } Mr. F. Perrin. 


(PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE.) 











White (P.) Black (A.) White (P.) Black (A.) 
1PteK4 PtoK4 21 Q tks Q Kt P tks P dis ch 
2KKttoB3 PtoQ3 P (e) 

3 PtwQé P tks P 22 KttoK?2 KRto B2 
4 Kt tks P K Kt to B3 eon. BtoQ B6ch(s) 
4 +4 | oka. “Kt R tks Kt (g) 
6 BtoK3 ttoK4 25 Q tks K R BtoK4 

7 QKttoB3 PwoQB4 26 Q tks P ch KtoR 

8 Bto Kt ch Bigs 27 K to B2 toK2 

9 BtksB Q tks B 2KRwWK toK R5ch 
10 K KttoB5 PtoK Kt3 29 K to Kt twK 

ll K Kt to Kt3 B to Kt2 30 4} geenme 
12 Bto K Kt5 Castles 31 Qw BS 4 Ut 
13 B tks Kt @BtksB 32 KtoR RtoK 6 
4 KttoQ5 Bto Kt? xeeata. K to Kt2 
16 PtoK B4(a) KttoB5 3 RtoQ7ch KtoR3 
16 Pt K5 P to K B4 (b) 35 R tks B pp 
17 Qtogs Kt tks KtP (c) | 36 QtoK Kt8 tks Kt 
18 Qto Kt3 6 Naha 87 Qtks RP ch (A) K to Kt4a 
19 Q tks Kt P tks 38 Pto Rich K to Kt5 
20 QRwQ QwkKk | 39 Rtks R And White wins. 

(a) Al h the combination of which this was the first move was success- 
ful we have doubts of its soundness.—(b) Inferior to Kt tks Kt P_—(c) Black's 
last move makes it unadvisable to captere this Pawn.—(d) by ys ir - 
2?—(e) Black’s Game was critical, the move made appears best at his 
pamper ry | ts Equivalent to losing two moves.—(g) tly his best 
move.—(h) The novice cannot fail to perceive that had ite captured the 
Rvok he would have been checkmated. 





GRAND OPENING OF SPRING CARPETS, VIZ: 
OS8LE MEDALLION CARPETS, ROYAL VELVET. TAPESTRY, 
a 4 (oy five frame Brussels, log, Carpets, R and Table 
Oil Cleiha, any width, 3 Matting aod Carpets—all at tremendous 
in tan apeliene anupoeous. The largest Carpet Establish ment in the United States. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


AT GIMBREDE'S, 588 BROADWAY. — 
GE THE NEW SQUARE WEDDING ENVELOPE, ROPE PATTERN, 
ust in. roduced. 








AT GIMBREDE'S, METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
EE THE APPROVED 
SQUARE WEDDING CARD, 
JUST INTRODUCED. 
AE GIMBREDE'S, BROADWAY, EAST SIDE. 
GP TAE FIVE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES. 
AT GIMBREDE'S GREAT STATIONERY BAZAAR. 


_ ARTISTICALLY PINISHED 
Style of Initialing paper in MONOGRAM and INTERLACED LETTERS. 


CARPETS! 

BARGAINS EVER OFFERED, FROM AUCTION. VELVETS, $1 25; 
een tee to In Be cite 0s, Oil cinihe, Soto Tee's Meee 
Mais, Matting, Table and Piano Covers, Shades, &c. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery. 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 














STEAM Sey York, Southampton erm — 4 


‘uropean Line Uniied States Mail steamenips 
Sou: hampton and Havre. 


VANDERBILT, Lefevre. 
ILLINOIS, Griffen... 














VANDERBILT. Lefevre. ; 
WAtnols Urifen. ovsesece oe pend 

ships compartments — Price of either way the same. 
pleiitentes of pesengs eens TORRANCE, Agent, No. sie gelegred York. 





very and general 
acnutialance withthe works of ihe best fabricants, and havi Tested Me, Predshan! work 
b Wials of extraordinary severity, are content te ar ihelt ‘aperiorityin every deaira. 
of is performance hey arw asinorioed reer to the undersigued gensemen who bare Pur 


the from them 

. J. Astor, Jr., N. ¥. A. B, Sands, W._H. Guother, N. ¥. 
wz. Blodget » J jh A) * J, H. Wainwright, “ 
F. L. Vultee, = “ Fiemiog, “ Wm. Judson, » 
W. H. Bulkley, 9 4 3 J. M. Macias, ses 
Jno. T. Agnew, _ A. ML. * e J N, Genin, bed 

Mason, ed $ Py Este bed B . Lowber, bd 

i hy > j B Grianell, x + —_ nes 
27%. Warten Jr, Troy. 8 H. Alden, Albany. J. B. Holbrook, Le I. 
©. H. McVormick, Chicago. Ben. Holliday, San 





JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
43 AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
AS THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
H A anand conn putes =o the finest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
ses Re buns by the uodersigned respectable rms. "THIS COMPANY, under the 
ree) ie 
deney ‘of the OOUNT DE SAINT-LEGIER, with a Capital of THRER MILLIONS 
FRANCS, is p P % any Brandy, except that w: shal) bave boas 
wholly produced from the grape, and shai) likewise be the growth of the Arrondissement 
bottle is sealed with th le of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp 
and the labels, foris de in verite, daly signed in fac-aimils, contain an exact description of 
the quailty. For sale by 
CARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 
FRED’K. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER & ©O., 26 Pear! Street, ) New York. 
HALL, DIXON & OO., 149 Chambers Street, 
and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver Street. 


SELPHO’S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 
And Artificial Hi 
ATENTED 1856-7.—THESE UNRIVALLED SUBSTITUTES FOR LOST LIMBS ARE 
supplied only by WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New York. 
Send lar. 
Also, SELPHU'S A RTIFICIAL HAND, a new and useful substitute for a lost Boot, #0 
arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c. WM. SELPHO. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR 
LOBALSAMU . 

HE MOST DELIGHTFUL PREPARATION FOR THE TOILET, FOR DRESSING, 
T ben! ing and og the Hair, giving it a natural lustre and silkiness, however 
harsh and dry, aod inclining it to remain in any desired position. 

Read what the clergy say : 


Rev. James Hoyt, Pastor of the Prosbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. 





















I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s “ World's Hair Dressing, or Zylobalsamum,” with 
| great benefit, in my family. Its cleansing and healing propert removing dandruff, 
| iraas © Se bee Save sas tee tone and softness, surpass those of any preparation 
to 
7 Mra. D. W. Clark, wife of Reo. D. W. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T have been 


Mrs. 8. A. Allen's “ Zy faction in dressing 
my own and my children’. hatr. hesitation in recom- 





with much 
. Afver trying various articles, I feel no in 
‘as the best I have ever used. It gives the hair a soft, glossy appearance, and 


retains ess posiiioa " 
Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S RESTORES DOOOF. sie, 
A*GLOAMERICAS TREE CHURCH of 2% 
8 





the Martyr. 
yi---~ his Chureb lb are gti ag : Latte 
ues. —T hi ureh will be ‘or ine Service 
Fe arto o'clock, AML. and 4 o’clock, P.M., and on all Holy Days shurch, at 8% 
° A.M. Bandsy School at &% o'clock, A.M. Persons in the neighbourhood not al- 
connected with avy Parish are invited \o join this congregation. 
Lis AMILY, residing at 52 St. Mark’s Place, © 
Neots New fe maar receive oe ase rp hecrey yg rae] 
modern jmprovemen' uated 
pA reetcod, Gentlemen arriving fosas Koglaod will meet ‘with all the 
of home an English Table. 


HAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, &c.—Ceriain Cure HEGEMAN 
‘> Camphor cheap, and ble, only 25 centa. 
C te oar SegEMan s cO., Deeeaists, 101, $99. 61) and 746 Broadway 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps. or 30 centa 


SEFUL wl KVER ¥Y FAMILY.—Grease spots, paint. dic-, removed 











. 10ves, Sc., cleaned equal to ne % 
eate calour oc iabrie, by HEG {COS EMNCKES TRATED BENZINE. only 29 cents, 
Seoeman 2 00.. cee raggists, 161, 909, 611, and 756 Broadway. 





wyporE rT yy Petry -— es... my 
Mile trsaaway: 
a . 


EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S Cel 
H ranted pure and prepared from jres) Dod Fis 





Cod Liver Oll, war 
$11 and 756 Broadway. 





Re RT ty ei 


o’clock, A. M. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No, 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR. 
Capttall .........-2.-ccceeeeceesnneceesennesenenaee anes $1,000,000 


a ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 
of any Court tm the State... ....--ssecsececwecreseeeers 
Pe oe tetiviseaie or or corporations es a period of six months, or longer. fs a 4 
Five days’ aouce ur per cent 
Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and wil! be entitled to taterest for the 
be a ume tors, Adie me, Cc —— ty fT Ox rome 5 4 
rators, or Tram 


and Females a anacoustomed to the 
ae aieomn as wellas Religious and Benevolent Instiutions, will fad this Com 
any & convenient dep sitory for money 


TRUSTEES. 
ass rewueE Water President. 
R 





ETER COOPER, HEEL IGHT, DANIBL. PD. LORD, 
’ ie ABNOLD, Caneees eo THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 
OVAL PHELPS WILLIAM TUCKER, WILLIAM HL oY, 
JOHN J. CIROO, WILSON G. HUNT, GEORGE T. apne. 
DANIBL 8. MILLER, CALEB 0. HALSTED. ISAAC TOWNSEN 
JAMES BUYDAM, JACOB HA WILLIAM 8. HERRIMAN, 
OM AS BLOCOMB zEUNAS tiigston, ERAS?. CORNING, Albany 
SHEPHER A IN D. MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn 
REENB ©. BRONSON, SUN TON GILB B, H. WALWORTH, Saretog 


JOHN J, PHELP: JOHN JACOB SS TOR, Jr. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 





THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANE, | 
CORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FLFTH STREET. 
CHARTERED 1552, 


NT. INTEREST ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 TO €1,000, 

es cE pas caer, ril 9 to draw interest from Apri! L. Bank oven daily from 10 to 3, | 
iso ou Monday, Wodvesday aod Saturday evenings, from 6 to 8 o'clock. | 
SPENCER K. GREEN, President, | 





DEPOSITS 


$. 8. CHILDS, Secretary 





W. H. LUSH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
292 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Country Property Beld and Exchanged. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
pcr, COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS* CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUX 
and Abroad. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 





Houses of all deseription always on band. 1853 b 


“IN 


—————S 


su 


OFFICE OF THE 


ANCE. 


INSURANCE, 








SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yours, Ocroner 28, 1859. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
lished in with the req of the 


remiums on ired risks on the 4th October, 
Fecen ume ret veouived 


OF 1818 COMPANY I8 PUB 
Lith Section of the Act ofits Incorpo 


during the year to 4ih Oov'r, ise. on 





ones 4 iB 
- .8%8 


35,964 07 1,025,167 09 











T= TRUSTHES, IN couvonyins 3° roma gee ce 


mit the following Statement of its affairs 
Posmmmeme conetves o& Unsine Richa, from Ist January, 1869, to Sist De- 


J Te es “a eeener cr 


The Company have the following Assets, viz :— 
United Steet Sateen Taman, . Bank. on ee 
Real Estate—Loans se S, Bonds and and Mortgages, and ae 


cured by Stock: 
955,510 00 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1809, were as followe, viz:— 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mor' 
Biocks, Loans on Stocks, accrue 

and Loans, Rents of Real 





Premium Accounts pot yrt collec ted 
bBerip of susdry Mutual Insurance Companies Cnetadin Leosaneehe of 
the Company's own serip) estimated 


It a A orde: 


of the world through the Messrs. Rotascaito’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and G. WINTHROP GRAY 
Naples, respondents. SAMUEL L. MITCHT 
HARD BELL " PErEE ealaitia one 
mt * ; ) 
RI J. RAB as WAN SOR MON acy SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON 


rER 78 SALE, BILLS ON THE a4 BANK OF LONDON, AND ON THE 


joutrea! and ite Branches in Canada, in > we 'o suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS prone Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canad par- 
chased or 





JOHN MUNROBD & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
SO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Quzcz GIROULAB LETTERS 0 OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


HOLLAND, PORTUGA GERMANY, 
SAAT TAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
Db, SPAIN, ‘ -TALY, SWED 
40 OF 
aTeRte, e BEYROOCT, OONSTANTINOPLE, OalBO 
BlA JERUSALEM, &0., 40, 


Office in Rew Veork, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & OU. 
BR. Y. @ CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & BXCHANGE Co, 
8% Broadway H. Y., 


ATOH AN EXPRESS TO of she band ih of anc AND THE SANDWICH IS 
os Citar Ore 
the Sandwich [slands for sale at all Umes. 


DUNCAN, & co, 


BAN us. 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, KEW YORE 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available ty all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MEROANTILE OREDITS, FOR USER IN EUROPE, OHINA, &c. 
COLLECTIONS IN THH BRITISH PROVINCES. 
pa AND Ly hey PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
cro genio. oils purhamad and wolletad 08 Hagan, Ireland, Sotand 
ak FERGUSSO 


GRAIN, 
0. F. SMITH. 
= » } 


BANK-NOTH ENGRAVING. | 
AMERICAN SANK-NOTE Coupee. 


wane Katy COMPANY IN NRW peeve uaVina ‘oie ms for 7aA. | 


ase eee = vEDLON "fo OF eat dus ni eote ak PRR. 


oayeias: wt p> + 


Ww. 5. seat Secretary. 











” “xo 29 Williams Street, New York. 











Company te bow prepared to to afford to BA “_ oy INSTITUTIONS i PUBLIO 
papa in rT. ponmaane both -' it i regards SUPERIORITY OF 
the salty of thels care, and 


Raves Fito S paateuade Ed. etofore wre esmeted ts 
ak, ti, PLULADELPHTA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 
CHARLES TUPPAS, President. 








J. KE. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. 


WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


LOUISIANA. 
we“ he ity a Py AtEm tO! To Lape a AGALNST reneoue RESIDING 
ow Oriesns and —— rt, Mausiiel: 
pdt +7 on ail ome over wo trounced Dollars de 
Address of Address of 


J. B WALLACE, { { J, W. THOMAS, 
Manertaco, La. New Oatesss, La 





ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 
ppaewar 4 AND EIGHTH grantt. —THIS NEW AND Beam yg bt HOTEL Is 
for the reception of permanent and travsieat conducted 
ely on the Ly od plan. The want of a basiness Hotel in this part of the city has 
= wor ver, eo by rices : yy ae hee Be a @ Room: 
Conia; ar, A pe “ oo ms for po wee we in- 
pare Sotho Renton. immediate) ¥ adjolning ihe the Paricur gana $8. To: 
Gen etmen, where a'l the deticactes of son will be served at Hy 
wis ® thorough koowledge of me position and strict 
hope to receive a liberal share of patronage. 


shies od attention 
8. GOODWIN. 


wants of my guests, [ 





“NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, NO. 32 CHAM- 
Birect, Row ort Jouwery i 10, 1860,—NOTIC® 18 HEN BBY GIVEN, that the As 
sessment Rolle of Real and ate of the Cit of Now York tor the year | are 
now for pabiie tnapection, ~ pitaminass epee patil tee Bab dag of April next, in- 

to Call and ¢ ue the same, la order that 





reason o1 being ¢ 
chartiable tum tanstauioes. by \aw etempt from taxation, are req 
such reduction or exemption, previous to the ciosing uf 


section of the Act of April 14, 1899, is publisbed for the 








spamming iar Serip of the y 


red that 
jeomed IN VABH My ~ let 4 eens next, the feloress thereon 8 
day aod thereby leaving an amount of umulated p 


By order of the Board, 








Seeger $683,500 00 
Taterest on a apd ‘horwas os 





612 i+ yw 
7) 
576.354 1 
10,491 29 
_ 4m £0 


$1.04, 974,230 72 





The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividoud of Interest to lst November, 
1859, be doglered of 81X PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip 


of the Company, payable on 


and after day. 
Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated i Proatene: of the past year, be , — the Lat January next. 


al ay 


rofits of over ONE ‘WiLLION OF 
A 
After ssid redemption, there will be nd outstanding Scrip of an iseue prior to the year 
1855. 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT, 


EX. M. LAWRENCE, 


E, 
Seti eet Be STRECKER, 
HY ONATIVIA, 


. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 


WH, H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





a W. LUDLOW, i. 
a, VERPLANOK, 


Wo. B asTon 
ORORGE WORIPPLY, 
ROBER 

JOSEPH 1 KERHOCHAN, 


Ara 


The Com insures Lives 
Pacis, iavelving the faterest of 


SURPLUS. ese 
DAVID THOMPSON, President. 


DAVID THOMPEON, R. Oo. 


Wawny ¢ G mat 
ROBERT | Li KE 


BAN Lee PARI, 


TRUSTSES. 
GooDH oy, 
Ba Lt 2 
Aber eaey 





NEDY, 


MEREvITH HO 
JG. JAMES, 


NEW YORK LIF INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 





JOSEPH SAMPSON, 


LAND, 
ioebeck. 


a 


PHILIP BR, KEAMNY, Secretary. 





enaadesnotmteall and makes any othes con- 


of life. 


a 
ou at deposit by thn Coun Sf Laubase 
KA deposits set bei 


The Company allows interest on Be ae per annum. 


“ o 


en iatingn atiaited 


Interest on Bonde av: di ph any a gley hg 
the Company, es- 


on Stocks, 
sundry ctor, Reinsurance and 





Patan babel ante deinen diltplibitignt vimcinthstecniinhantibedll «+ M6,002,734 OF 


gay eg qeocitacsen of poeta wi8 bo paid te holders 

ae tatives, after Tuesday, February 7 ong 

fier reserving TWO AND A HALe MULLION DOLLARS of profs 1B taanding ean 

tifleates of the issue of 1458, will be redeemed and paid to the chereof, or their 

rel pepentatives, on oad eflar Specter, Feb 7 next, from which date all interest thereas, 
The certificaies reh aced at SSS = 

wa dividend of THIRTY. FIVER RENT i d-elared oo net earned premiams of the 

Soper eee the yo @ nang Bessmber & . 1859, for which certificates wi will be iseued on 


e ae s the enna, satiated from July 1, 1843, to January 1. 
for which certitica'es were issued, amount t +4 : 


abdstonsl prette hom Dencasy i opts Deaeere i i866... 
Total profits for 173g So, 
profits for BORIB 01020 64 0.00 0000 00000se c0bs 000 cbepectoce cesbid 
The certificates previous to 1886, have been redeemed by eash.......... “eS 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on let January. 1860........... 83: 809,250 
--<=— 


By order of the Board, 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary, 











TRUSTEES. 
JOBN D. JON ARLES DENNIS, W, H.W. MOORE, 
THOMAS TAL STON, chins BARSTOW, DENNIS PERKINS, 
HENRY € fr, J. GAILLARD, Jz., 
W. © Fic RRRSOTLL, hekoy wu. WILEY, WILLAM WOOD, 
LEWIS DANIEL & MILLER, J. HENRY & 
Wa 8 WETNO 8, T. NICO COR 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, JOSHUA J, HENRY. C. A. B 
L. HOLRROOK. GRORGE G. HOBSON, WATTS SHERMAN, 
©. GOODHUE, DAVID LA EDWARD &. RELL, 
P. A HARGOUS, JAMES BRYCR, EB. E. MORGA 
MEYER GAN TURGI*, Ju, B. J. HOWLAND, 
RB. H. GILLILAN, K. BOGART, BENJAMIN BA. 
ROYAL PHELPA, A. 4. LOW F. WESTRAY, 
WILLIaM E. DODGE 

JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice President, 

OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 
Ne. 118 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1880. 


The following S'a‘ement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 br its Charter : 
eon ensscceveeoseseccess cessed $145.805 42 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1859. 

Premiums received trom January 1'to December Si, i860, inclusive. - 833,658 95 
Tota! Amount of Marine Premiums...... oe cceeres 

This Com bag issard no Pol anaes on Cargo and Preight for the voyage. 

No ‘Tike have bean tahen en upon or upon Mails of Vessels. 

| pay mein td as Barned, during the period, as above. ......8#10.856 


Less Kevurn Premiums...... gihe 65005s coopera caesconcuecqencesoupen + 55872 
Net Barned Premiums 2... 62. ccccees: seenveeceesceeeceeeececesenene +» AOT54,084 4 
Paid for Losses, imeluding an estimate of Claime ascertained, buh 
not yet duc, lose Savings, BC... 0. -ecces.cceeceeseee tentenereeenen $412,163 
Re‘lnsurance C Commissions and Expenses... ........0..00cseccceeeeee ets | Si a6s Bh 


Adi Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 








Josarn Wa.arr, 


Ricuagp P. Baorr, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GRBAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED OW BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wx. Dexnxistocs, 


Groce H. Buren, 


Joun Haisey, 8. T. Vacewrine, Eou’p. W. Contizs, Epwarp Cnomwais, 
Rossat L. Cass, Jousx B. Wiuus, We, Bravsat, Jr, Gaoren B. Garmect, 
Wa. H. Hussey, Root. L. Murnar, Surva Lawnercs, Taowss J. Ownr, 
Bow.sup Wists, Ww. Aucey Bottza, Jos. Lawnerce, —, . Peamcta. 
Joux D. Wanasy, L. B. Wraan, Samu. 0. Paxsox, D. Bascoox, 
Bpwasp Manarrr, Jomm Atay, D. Cuomwau, Jonatuay Ova, 
Haar Barnow, Wiis FP. Mov, EB. J, Dowxgi., Rosset Bowns. 
Epwaap Haiout, Epwarp Woop, 








ASSETS, $980,000, 


a CONF ARY CONsINC ES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE 


its dealers, out 


UNITY FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. §. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, 7 YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 ST: 


A ei UNITY e vyep INSURANCE nq a INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
Furniture, &c., 


se Loon nanan 


Losses adjusted in ew ween refereuce 
A Spectal Fund of $150,500 
foae'g yy by fhe How Terk Trustees, ter Go bene of Feliny Bolders, in ecordapce with the 
New oar = 
ScuCiLmR Civix ‘ON. Fig of Barca 4 Livingsin, 
WATTS SHERMAN, ‘ uncaa, Sherman & Co. 
New weenie 
Eosent Bessoz, J. De Paverer Ocpas, 
T. B. Coppiseton, ay aed Jouarm & : 
Su4s K. Evenert, Cc. Mt = . SPRAGUE, 
James Haarer, Gro. 008. a, 
Jossra 8. Hawains, Bexsamin A. Mumroro, } A 


cnanae ADELA: Wail Street, Ne oh, 


MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
@ dividend of 
Fedeumed the 


Cy ya 
myo = 4 Gon interest the outstanding scrip—and 
ery ite i Soe 1366. te 


EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONKG, Scoretary. 





» fin Ene he packe chal bo snes, fur patie tion, as b fi 

: ee womate by any nay Req ype et Went the as- 

oF personal estate, to have the same such liea- 

be in relation to ihe asgrseed val uaiion of real eaiaie, I must be made ia wr 1 
ne thereto, and Commissions: 














due 
the grouad of objectivas the: thereupon the re shall examine into 
compliant, aad if, io their judgment, t as, they shall cause ihe 
game to Le ourrected. If such application be made in relation to assessed valuation of 
sre caieie applicant sball oder oa'h by (be sald Commissioners who 
be a vo administer such oath, or any of ibe ‘m their judg meni the as. 
sessmen( is crroneous, (bey shall cause fix the amount of such 
as tbey may believe to be just, and declare their decision thereon within thirty 
after such application sball have been 5 ‘ton shall be made by 
the Board of Bupervisors of any assessment on real or personal estate imposed under this 
Sitaoa within he perked proverived for tne correction of tanea’ bY Feseeo ef sistance er ab, 
v » » " 
‘sence from the city. —Lawe of 1809, Chapter 502 Section 9. ~ = ~— 

4. J, WILLIAMSON, 
t W. ALLEN, 
W. BROWN, 
Commtantonaes of Tasas ‘Qics And Assesamenis. 
press AP, for Chapred 
PALA SOA: Granta Sane ort Resse Gee 
table 24, tb eo 
andol the manuiacsurere, we 


4 ‘Ciiigiiaenend mamas 








iia ce aaa 7 ae Damian P. 





B. V. SIGLER, Agent, 


108 BROADWAY, 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Lasiebesaennennaetntube ntecebeveecsens coe 
TRIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL P= BY 
Secreta, bubatogs the cargoes, pt oe 
on as as are 
a papery ing ip int and he carn, 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josera B. Vaanvm, Maarix Barss, Jr., Gutsert 5S. Basoxmar, 
Denier B. Joux C. HENDERSON, 
Pasp’« H. Woxcorr, Cuanuesg L. Voss, Longa Paesmay, 
Wiis K. Srrone, W. w., Epwarp Macouszn, 
Moses Tarior, Henry Warson E. Case, 
Jauus O. SHELDON, Josera B. Vanyom,Jr., Cuanues B. Arriesy, 
‘ARISE, Jas. Gasnam, Jr., Samv. D. Baaprosp, 
Guetaves A. Conover, Bowss BR. Mcluvaine, 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 





we a a 
Bubdseription Notes in advance of eeeevececes 900 eccvccsscccssegswesads 
Scrips of 8 Ina. Comp. 8 mies and Lesved Ciaime ending 
PUNY, GUMRMEIOE Whee. ... 2000s che: cecsesccccnes Feces scceescouse BS wet 
eye Bongo oppnenecn-eeeodseretansane 
dend of Taterest of poy y cae ees fs 
holders thereof, or thetr legal ‘cutmaiven, on ond efter the 7th day of 
The Trustees, SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND LY 
secs ang wee FE porting rt 
COMPANY, OF THs SUE OF 1857, 
their representatives, on and after pm fg) 
a interest thereon will cease. The Tay ad Rebeaaty nest 
Also, Resolved, That « Dividené@of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
of Barned Prem) for the December 
isened on and citer Tussday. ibe fh det ot p-— 45° - — _ 
By order of the Board, 
BESJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
Trustees. 
4. © RICHARDS, J. K.M 
egy GANDY, WitLlaw k 
Ww. Mw ines DA P. MORGAN, 
«. D. BH. GIL BYRON 5 
kth RS weit 
Moses a HOPE: ' - ‘a HANFO. 
SANFORD ih on, Two as EARL, 
Ww. aM ALEX. M. BARLK, 
T. B. MER ick, BL waa bOe 
©. Had JOBN. A . 
ams one Maemo 
JOBN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED RUWARDS 
A. WESSON, WILLIAM LBOONEY, 


ALFRED EDWA’ 
¢ tA Prectdent, 
BAYJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCH COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 
CAPITBAL.................. PENSE OSE Reape ees vs a $200,000. 

This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Mchandise, Factories, Ships In Port, Se.” 


On the most favourable terms. All losses will a_i 





Dwelling 








R. Les, panitt Gene Prarsaut, 
cee EE a 
Apam W. Srins, Joux R. Paxtow, , 
Coansuivs L. Kvtarrt, Gronge L. Ossonsa, Stusox Avuauams, M.D. 
=— Prexsos, EBKS, Ooms 
oun A. Devest, Sure.os, Comm: Ly 
Hawer J. Bowen Jauns 
Gopwiy, 
FREDERICK R. LER, President. 


Secgamin J. Ponts, swany, SEEMS WHALES, Vien Bens, 


eniTis® COMMERCIAL Company, 


ABLISHED 18290. 
aearel, (with oy my = ey tie hy on es 


fornia, and 
GsO, M ENEVITT, Acrvasy. 








J W. MAN MEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wlseconsin. 
. ~~ 





D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counseilor at Law, Natches, Miss. 





JR, BICHAMDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GooDs 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 







MANCPACTURED at 
#a4 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 











